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Would the IMF 
haveended the 
English civil war? 

Comment, page 1 2 
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600 jobs to go as 
factory shuts 


Pate rHaBierington,Ra^ona» 
Attohs Correspondent 


T HE GLOBAL eco- 
nomic crisis will 
today land on 
Tony Blair's 
doorstep when a 
Japanese com- 
pany announces the closure 


of the largest factory in his 
Sedgefield constituency, writ- 
ing off a near-£500 million in- 
vestment underpinned by 
government grants. 

Six weeks after German 
electronics giant Siemens 
stunned ministers by aban- 
doning a 15-month-old micro- 
chip plant on North Tyneside, 
with the loss of 1.000 jobs, the 


Fujitsu company is preparing 
to withdraw from a similar 
complex in Newton Aycliffe. 
20 miles away. 

As the Trade and Industry 
Secretary Peter Mandelson 
held- crisis talks with Fujitsu 
— with sources suggesting 
that Tony Blair had earlier 
met the Japanese ambassador 
to press for a last-mlnnte 
reprieve — anxious Labour 
MPs demanded a change of 
economic policy to protect ail- 
ing industrial areas. 

Although ministers will 
today blame tbe worldwide glut 
in semi-conductors for die clo- 
sure. several normally loyal 
MPs rfaimed the high pound 


was partly responsible- "There 
has to be a change of direction 
if unemployment is not to rise 
dramatically,’* said one. 

Labour MPs from the indus- 
trial heartlands are incensed 
by recent comments from Ga- 
vyn Davies, the Goldman 
Sachs ec onomi c guru and 
friend of senior cabinet mem- 
bers, that job losses of up to 
500,000 are a foot of life in the 
battle to keep the lid on 
inflation. 

L^st night, Fujitsu said that 
while it was aware of specula- 
tion. it had a duty to “advise 
and consult with employees 
and their representatives” 
and would make an an- 


nouncement today. Almost 
600 jobs could be lost 

Mr Mandelson, whose Hart- 
lepool constituency borders 
Sedgefield and provides work- 
ers for Fujitsu, is said to be 
drawing up plans for a task- 
force to deal with tbe closure 
of the £500 million plant 
which cost almost as much as 
tbe new Siemens complex. 

A DTI spokesman said it 
would be inappropriate to 
comment before the company 
had time to consult its 
employees. 

But a senior northern MP 
said many were resigned to 
closure, unless a deal could 
be arranged to save jobs with 


support from Mr Mandelson's 
industrial aid budget. Such 
assistance, running into Mns 
of millions, played a key role 
in luring Fujitsu to County 
Durham and Siemens to 
North Tyneside. Pressure will 
now mount on them to repay 
grants, which could collec- 
tively approach £100 million. 

The MP added: “This is a 
very big and impressive plant 
in Sedgefield. central to the 
North-east's restructuring 
after the closure of mines and 
shipyards and any closure 
would be a body blow. The 
Government has to take 
action urgently." 

North-east MPs. particu- 


larly Derek Poster, have been 
urging the Government to 
change course and reduce in- 
terest rates — arguing that 
the strength of the pound is 
forcing thousands of job 
losses in companies like Fu- 
jitsu. dependent on exports. 

The regional CBI has also 
voiced growing fears oflarge- 
scale redundancies — which 
have already involved the clo- 
sure of a large crane-making 
firm and the threat of thou- 
sands of more job losses in in- 
dustries from clothing to 
heavy engineering. 

Lite Siemens. Fujitsu was 
opened by the Queen in No- 
vember. 1991. The plant 


reached profitability by M92 
and a year Liter it received a 
special award as the compa- 
ny's most successful factory 
worldwide. But like Siemens, 
much- vaunted expansion 
plans designed to more than 
double capacity were shelved. 

On Monday, workers, 
returned tu Fujitsu after a to- 
day closedown — ostensibly 
to re-equip the plant for a new 
product. Ln fact, sources indi- 
cated yesterday, the shut- 
down was to dele nn me 
whether it would be worth- 
while to re-equip in such an 
uncertain market. 


Merger threat, page 1 5 
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‘There 
is no 

President 
of the 
United 
States of 
America 
who has 
done 
more for 
peace in 
Northern 
Ireland 
than you’ 


President Clinton, applauded by Tony Blair, salutes the crowd after his keynote address to the Waterfront Hall, Belfast photograph: adam butler 

He’s still loved somewhere . . . 




Clinton found the narrow spot 
between sombre and warm, and 
touched it directly. Jonathan 
Freedland reports from Omagh 


H E had praised 
Northern Ireland 
for moving “from 
the deep freeze of 
despair to the 
warm sunlight of 
and in the September after- 
noon .In Omagh yesteiW 
the president’s description 
seemed about right. 

A little more than two 
weeks ago. the people ot 
Omagh were huddling 
under slate-grey skies, del- 
uged by rein and drowned 
In grief — all under the 
telephoto eye of the world’s 
media. Yesterday the cam- 
eras and notebooks were 
hack, watching a different 


Now the sun was shining, 
and. the nurses in their 
pressed- white -uniforms 
were not ferrying the in- 


jured or tending the dying 

28 in all — but crowding 

together to share a smile, a 
inn gii and even the odd ice- 
cream. All of them waiting 
to catch a glimpse of the 
American president. 

He made his entrance 
with the usual fanfare. 
Once again Omagh’s High 
Street had been sealed off; 
not for the bomb squad but 
for the presidential 

motorcade. 

Eleven motorcycle out- 
riders. a. clutch of 
windowed trucks and then 

the sleek, dart I®** - 
almost absttediy lar^ for 
Omagh’s humble main 

^Bu ached around it — 
their eyes scanning ™ | 

£ws aid roofs for snipers 

_ the phalanx of men in 


dark glasses, talking into 
their sleeves. And at last, 
behind the bodyguards, the 
frosted-grey head of Bill 
Clinton, Tony Blair to one 
side, Cherie to the other. At 
the other end of the quar- 
tet, handily distant from 
ber husband — the First 
Lady, Hillary Clinton. 

The crowds let out a 
small cheer as the Presi- 
dent started “working the 
ropeline." reaching oat to 
touch someone. 

The cameras started 
clicking , the eyes lighting 
up. “Bill, Bill,” shouted 
those in the crowd who’d 
not yet felt the grasp of 
those huge, needy hands. 
Omagh seemed glad to en- 
joy an afternoon in tbe sum 
after a long, long night of 
darkness it probably 
needed it.' 

“I think it helps people, it 
lets ns know the world 
cares." said Mazy McAn- 
eney, a midwife at Ennis- 
killen hospital more used 
to the pains of birth than 
tiie screams of death she 
heard on August 15. She 





had waited nearly four 
hours behind the railings, 
waiting to shake Bill’s 
hand. Tve never done that 
before for a famous person. 
I’m actually surprised I did 
It — but this has lifted our 
spirits.” 

So Bill Clinton, despite a 
dismal trip to Russia and 
never-ending trouble at 


home, has not compeletely 
lost his touch. 

He sensed that Omagh 
needed a release, an excuse 
to smile after weeks of 
pent-up feeling. 

Somehow he managed to 
find that narrow spot be- 
tween sombre and warm, 
and touch it directly. 

When he met bereaved 
relatives at the Omagh lei- 
sure centre, he sensed their 
need to look forward. “Life 
will never be the same 
here,” he said, "but it will 
goon.” 

Nevertheless, the presi- 
dent did not have tbe per- 
fect day he experienced on 
his first visit to Northern 
Ireland ln November 1995, 
still recalled by White 
House officials as the best 
day of the Clinton presi- 
dency. The crowds then 
were huge and adoring, em- 
bracing the US leader more 
warmly than ever they bad 
ln America. 

Yesterday it took a while 
for the president to hit the 
stride he eventually found 
in Omagh. In a morning 


speech at the Waterfront 
Hall in Belfast, his tone was 
oddly subdued. “It was like 
he was on autopilot," said 
Joan Hamilton, who had 
turned ont to see the presi- 
dent three years ago. 

“Be was with ns in body 
but not in spirit, there was 
no spark,” agreed ber 
friend Barbara Bigley. 
Both had noticed the empty 
seats in the bail and the 

thin crowds outside. Ms 
Hamilton reckoned it was 
more of a turnout for “a 
ml nlciw g pop Star" 

fhnn an American presi- 
dent. She put it down to 
Monica: Ulster people are 
moral people she said, and 
they disapprove of Bill's 
antics. Worse, they feel let 
down. 

The president could 
hardly escape the Lewinsky 
question, if only as innu- 
tnrn to page 2, column 8 


Trimliln biMwiim Sinn Fein, 
page 7j km AHfcen and 
Roy Hattersley, page 1 2; 
Letters, page 13 
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229 die as 
jet crashes 


Nick Hopkins and Martin 
Kettle In Washington 


S IX Britons were 
among the 229 people 
who died when a 
Swissair jet crashed 
into the Atlantic Ocean off the 
Canadian coast at Nova Sco- 
tia. it emerged yesterday. The 
disaster, the worst in Swiss 
aviation history, claimed the 
lives of at least seven United 
Nations officials. 

Victims on hoard flight SR 
111 from New York to Geneva 
included staff from the refu- 
gee agency UNHCR and the 
children’s fund. Unicef 
Jonathan Mann, a 
renowned expert on Aids who 
used to be in charge of the 
World Health Organisation’s 
fight against the disease, also 
perished, along-with his wife 
Mary -Lou Clements. 

Tbe precise cause erf the 
crash was a mystery last 
night, but tbe evidence gath- 
ered by investigators pointed 
to an electrical failure which 
started a fire in the cockpit 
and led to devastating loss of 
cantroL 

Debris was strewn over a 
four-mile stretch of water 
seven miles off the coast at 
Bjandford, indicating that the 


plane nosedived as it strug- 
gled towards Halifax airport, 
where it had asked to make 
an emergency landing. The 
search operation was ham- 
pered by bad weather, but res- 
cuers quickly realised that 
passengers could not have 
survived the initial impact. 

A Swissair spokesman said 
the black box flight recorders 
on the wide-bodied jet, a 
three-engined McDonnell 
Douglas MD-ll, had not been 
recovered yet. The airline 
yesterday ruled out a terror- 
ist atrocity, and said it had no 
intention of withdrawing sim- 
ilar planes from its fleet 

Georges Scborderet, the 
chief financial officer of 
parent company SAirGroup, 
said the aircraft was over- 
hauled in August and Septem- 
ber last year, and had been 
checked before takeoff. “This 
airplane was in perfect work- 
ing order." he said. 

Most of the dead — 136 — 
were Americans but there 
were also 30 French. 28 Swiss, 
three each from Germany and 
Italy and two from Greece. 
The UN announced last night 
that 10 of its staff had been 
killed. 


Mystery of last message, 
page 3; Obituary, page 1 4 
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Alarm over junior doctors’ drug abuse 


Sarah Bosohy 
Health Correspondent 


T HERE were calls for 
random dope test- 
ing In the medical 
profession yester- 
day as a report 
emerged showing that one in 
three male junior doctors 
uses cannabis and more than 
10 per rant of both sexes take 
other drugs. Cram ecstasy to 
LSD and cocaine. 

A study in this week's Lan- 
cet medical journal reveals 
that heavy drinking and the 
use of illicit drugs are com- 


mon among young doctors in 
their early 20s. A survey of 90 
house officers, one year after 
graduation from Newcastle 
university, reveals that of the 
93 per cent who drank, 60 per 
cent exceeded the recom- 
mended safe limits. A quarter 
of men and a third of women 
indulged in “hinge drinking 1 ' 
— consuming more than half 
the recommended limit (14 
units for a woman and 21 fbr a 
man) in one session. 

The doctors said they drank 
for pleasure, and three quar- 
ters claimed their drug use 
was also recreational More 
than 35 per cent of men and 19 


per cent of women used can- 
nabis, more than 11 per rant 
using it weekly or monthly. 

The other drugs, used by 13 
per cent of men and 10 per 
cent of women, were halluci- 
nogenic mushrooms. LSD, ec- 
stasy, amyl nitrite, cocaine 
and amphetamines. 

While Farhad Kawa?i from 
the WoiEson Unit of Clinical 
Pharmacology at Newcastle 
university and colleagues, the 
authors of the study, acknowl- 
edge that the drink and drugs 
pattern is not dissimilar to 
that of other people of the 
same age, they are concerned 
at the implications. 


GPs told to cut 
1 5m antibiotics 


Sarah Bosefey 


G eneral practition- 
ers were told yester- 
day to stop prescrib- 
ing antibiotics for 
simple coughs, colds and sore 
throats, as part of a nation- 
wide strategy to prevent what 
were once considered miracle 
drugs from losing their power 
to fight bacteria. 

At least 15 millio n useless 
prescriptions for antibiotics 
are handed out by GPs every 
year for min or complaints 
caused by viruses, not bac- 
teria. The Government Is to 
launch campaigns to persuade 
GPs not to prescribe unneces- 
sary antibiotics, and the pub- 
lic not to demand than. 

The Government's Chief 
Medical Officer, Sir Kenneth 
Galman, writing to all doc- 
tors as a first step, urging 
them to take on the recom- 
mendations of the Standing 
Medical Advisory Committee 
(Smac) which reported 
yesterday. 

Antibiotics have revolu- 
tionised medical care in the 
20th century, but there are 
growing fears that they may 
become useless. There are 
now "superbugs" resistant to 
almost all drugs, which have 
mutated to Grst weak and 
then stronger forms of antibi- 
otics. A conference in Copen- 
hagen next week will be told 
that, if nothing is done, anti- 
biotics will not work in 20 
years' time, and drug-resis- 
tant bacteria will spread 
lethal dis e ases worldwide. 

The report makes it plain 


that antibiotics are being 
over-used. An article In this 
week's British Medical Jour- 
nal suggests that up to 75 per 
cent of antibiotic use In 
humans and animals “is Of 
questionable therapeutic 
value”. 

There are 50 milli on antibi- 
otic prescriptions a year, half 
of which are for sore throats. 
D iana Walford, director of the 
Public Health Laboratory Ser- 
vice, who chaired the sub- 
group which produced the 
Smac report, said that two- 
thirds to three-quarters of 
those infections were proba- 
bly caused by viruses. Antibi- 
otics are powerless against vi- 
ral infections, which usually 
clear up on their own. 

The health minis ter, Tessa 
JowelL said at the launch cf 
the report "We are taking • 
this issue extremely seri- ! 
ously. We see this as one of l 
the major public health chal- 
lenges. Antibiotics are one of 
the greatest medical innova- 
tions of the 20th century." 

The report's recommenda- 
tions would be followed by 
further strategies to address 
concerns that were raised 
earlier this year in a report 
from the House of Lords. 

The report urges a cam- 
paign directed both at GPs, 
who prescribe 80 per rant of 
antibiotics, and the public. 
GPs should be told there are 
four things they can do to 
make a difference. These are: 
not prescribing antibiotics for 
coughs and colds; not pre- 
scribing them for viral sore 
throats; limiting prescribing 
fbr uncomplicated cystitis to 


three days; and only prescrib- 
ing them on the telephone in 
exceptional cases. 

Another campaign should 
educate patients not to expect 
antibiotics unless they are 
definitely needed, the report 
recommends. 

But there is evidence that 
the Government will have its 
work cut out to change atti- 
tudes on both sides of the sur- 
gery door. Another paper in 
the British Medical Journal 
looks at GPs' and patients' at- 
titudes to antibiotics for sore 
throats. Christopher Butler, 
of the Department of General 
Practice, University of Wales 
College of Medicine, and 
others found that “antibiotics 
are prescribed for a variety of 
complex reasons and their 
symbolic effect for the doctor- 
patient r elationship should 
not be underestimated. 
Single, simple solutions are 
therefore unlikely to change 
prescribing habits.” 

The problem Is a cultural 
one, they say. Although doc- 
tors know antibiotics are inef- 
fective against sore throats, 
they prescribe them because 
the patient wants them, be- 
cause they think the patient 
will get them from another 
doctor if they refuse, and 
because they feel it would 
take more time to explain 
why the patient should not be 
given them. 

Later this year a further 
report, from the Committee 
on Microbiological Safety of 
Food, is likely to urge that 
antibiotics should no longer 
be used as growth promoters 
in anim al husbandry. 


"The current drinking hab- 
its, illicit drug use and stress 
in some junior doctors are of 
concern, not only for their 
own well-being, but also how 
' they may affect patient care,” 
they write. They ask whether 
routine or random drug and 
alcohol screening should be 
introduced, pointing out that 
they exist in the army and 
some industries in the UK 
a n d among doctors In the 
United States. 

Dr Kamali said he and his 
colleagues proposed to da fur- 
ther studies of older groups of 
doctors to see whether “once 
they mature and reach a posi- 


tion of responsibility they 
will curb their unhealthy 
lifestyles". 

Mark Porter, an anaesthe- 
tist in Coventry who chairs I 
I the British Medical Associa- 
tion's Junior Doctors Com- 
mittee. said he was sure the 
drinking and drug taking 
were no different from that of 
other young people. “In terms 
of mar ijuana use, I don't 
think there is anything to be 
worried about." he said. "The 
long-term effects are probably 
less dangerous than alcohol. 

"We do know that the medi- 
cal profession as a whole is 
more prone to alcoholism 


than the general population.” 
The stress of the Job was part 
of the reason. The study 
' found the junior doctors were 
stressed and anxious. 

On a rota to work one night 
in four, doctors often worked 
all night, then spent a night , 
recovering, then crammed 
four nights' social life Into 
two, Dr Porter said. 

But Patrick Dixon, whose 
book The Truth About Drugs 
win be published on Monday, 
claims one doctor in 10 is de- 
pendent on either drink or 
drugs, and alleges that deaths 
and injuries result. 

"If your mother has a hip 


replacement operation on n 
Monday morning and is ad- 
mitted by two anaesthetists 
and a medical team of three, 
there is a 50 per cent risk that 
one of the five will be Incom- 
petent because of intoxication 
or withdrawing from 
intoxication. 

"Research shows you are 
four times more likely to be 
involved in job-related acci- 
dents if you are on drink or 
drugs. The medical equiva- 
lent of that is stipping with 
the scalpel or prescribing the 
wrong dose. When we make 
mistakes, people get sick and 
if they are very sick, they die. 




"If a doctor has a blood al- 
cohol level that would make it 
illegal to drive a car. they 
should not be in un operating 
theatre." 

He wanted (o see random 
drink and drug testing in the 
NHS. he said, but tho British 
Medical Association dis- 
agrees, arguing it would have 
major civil liberties implica- 
tions. "We hnve not seen evi- 
dence that testing health pro- 
fessionals is necessary, or 
that it would be effective. If 
such a proposal were to be 
put forward, the BMA would 
want to consider it very care- 
fully." It said in a statement. 


President Clinton and his wife Hillary amid the bomb-hit shops in Omagh 


PHOTOGRAm j. scorr/mBiKHtre 


Clinton: 

sombre 

but 

warm 


continued from page 1 
endo. Among the Omagh 
crowds, 1 5 -year-old An- 
ti rina Kelly complimented 
Mr Clinton on his choice of 
tie — unaware of the trou- 
ble the presidential neck- 
wear has caused recently. 
There were a few more tit- 
ters when Mr Clinton 
praised the peacemakers in 
a speech: “I especially sa- 
lute the women . , 

But the occasional snig- 
ger won't bother the presi- 
dent too much. He got what 
he wanted from this trip: a 
message to the voters hack 
home that he's still loved 
somewhere. In this task, he 
was generously assisted by 
the Prime Minister. 

"There is no President of 
the United States of Amer- 
ica who has done more for 
peace in Northern Ireland 
than yon," he said. Mindful 
that Mr Clinton Is anxious 
about his place in history, 
Mr Blair promised that 
when the peace of Ulster is 
chronicled, “your place 
within it Is assured.'* 

This visit was proof of 
that, catalysing a torrent of 
positive developments — 
yesterday Mr Blair even 
publicly addressed Gerry 
Adams by his first name. 
On balance a good day; Bill 
Clinton gained some much- 
needed public relations. 
Northern Ireland some pro- 
gress, and Omagh the 
chance to smile. 
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Packing a political punch 


Review 


Tim Ashley 


Marla Friedman 

Royal Albert HaH 

T HIS year is the 100th an- 
niversary of the birth of 
both Bertolt Brecht and 
his long-time collaborator 
Hanns Eisler. It’s become 
fashionable, or late, to be criti- 
cal of the pair of them. 

Since the collapse of Com- 
munism, Brecht has increas- 
ingly been dismissed as a tal- 
ented fraud, rather than a 

writer of genius. Eisler has 
always hovered uneasily in 
the shadow of Kurt WeiU — 
still widely perceived as being 
"Brecht* s composer", though 
their association was short- 
lived and Weill was fre- 
quently ambivalent about the 
coll o bora tion. 

The relationship between 
the three of them was explored 
in a late night Prom — part 
cabaret, part concert — in 
which Maria Friedman joined 


the BBC Singers, the excellent 
Matrix Ensemble and Robert 
Ziegler, fora programme in 
which Brecht's songs were in- 
terwoven with Eisler's or- 
chestral and choral music. 
Though uneven, the evening 
packed a considerable punch. 

Friedman, best known for 
her Sondheim performances, 
has gravitated towards Ger- 
man political cabaret oflate. 
and is proving a formidable 
Interpreter. Fiercely commit- 
ted to the Ideology behind the 
music, she talks movingly to 
the audience about the depth 
of Brecht’s compassion for the 
victims of fascism (rightly so. 
for we Ignore his message at 
our peril). 

She avoids any attempt at 
night-club camp, focusing at- 
tention purely on the songs 
and the lyrics which she pro- 
jects in English with great 
emotional Intensity. In Sura- 
baya Johnny, she sounds calm 
and resigned until a terrifying 
sobbing intrudes in the final 
verse, catching you off 
balance. 

During Eisler’s harrowing 
To Those Born Later (written 
in 1937 at the nadir of both his 


and Brecht’s lives), you could 
have heard the proverbial pin 
drop. Occasionally, however, 
an effect misfires. I could have 
done without the Cockney ac- 
cent for the Kanonen Song and 
the all-purpose North-country 
twang for Pirate Jenny, 
though her routine during the 
latter — haranguing men In 
the stalls as capitalists, while 
the promenade rs were identi- 
fied with the revolutionaries 
— was chilling. 

Ziegler, fabulous as always ' 
In the Weimar Republic reper- 
toire, conducts with a fero- 
cious punch, only losing his 
way a bit in the KriegsObel 
Bllder (War Primer Pictures). 

Written in 1957 and setting a 
series of captions to photo- 
graphs of wartime horror, 
they contain some of Brecht’s 
most disturbing lyrics (“Now 
we thank God who told us to 
enlist . . . God is a fascist"). 
They weren 't always projected 
with the necessary rage by the 
BBC2 Singers, while Ziegler’s 
need to pause from tinw» to 
time in order to accentuate the 
disparity between its brief 
movements led to the occa- 
sional longueur. 


Earth heads for light fantastic 


iff/.’ 


Dust trail path of 
Comet Tempel-Tuttle 
crosses Earth’s orbit 
causing meteor shower 
in upper atmosphere 


A CAR YOU CAN BELIEVE IN 
AT A PRICE YOU CANT. 


The Volvo S40 1.6. From £13,995. 

For more information call 0800 11 40 40. 

VOUfOL A CAR YOU CAN BELIEVE IN. 


Comet dust promises celestial 
firework show of the decade 


Tim Radford 
Science EdStor 

R OCKET launches wQl be 
suspended, the Hubble 
space telescope will look 
away and satellites' solar pan- 
els will be moved out of - the 
line of fire. The celestial fire- 
work show of the decade will 
light up the sky in November 
when the Earth runs head-on 
into the Leonids, and the 
skies will light up with a 
shower of shooting stars. 

November 17 is scheduled 
for one of the more spectacu- 
lar periodic encounters with 
a dust cloud from a comet. 

Tiny fragments of stardust 
— the size of a grain of sand 
or rice — will hit the Earth's 
atmosphere at 41 miles a 
second, and burn up in a 
blaze of glory in the ' early 
morning sky, at the rate of at 
least one a second. 

Meteor storms and showers 
are predictable — as with the 


Perseids last month. But 
every 33 years, a group called 
the Leonids provide a series 
of spectacular autumn 
encounters. 

If this year is a disappoint- 
ment, then pin your hopes cm 
November 18, 1999, says Mark 
Littmann, professor of astron- 
omy at the University of Ten- 
nessee at Knoxville. “Back In 
1966, they were estimated at 
as high as 40 meteors a 
second. This time around, a 
meteor a second would he 
very impressive. People who 
saw it in 1833 said it was like 
the heavens were on fire. It is 
like nothing else that can be 
seen in the night time sky." 

People in the Far East will 
probably get the best show 
when the* constellation Leo 
rises over the horizon after 
midnight. "Don’t watch for 
just a minute or two. because 1 
it can come in spurts,” he 
said. 

The encounter is with a rib- 
bon of dust shed by Comet 


Tempel-Tuttle. Meteors which 
burn up in the atmosphere 
and meteorites which bit the 
ground are a feet of life. 
Shooting stars appear every 
night The guess is that Earth 
collects an average of 500 tons 
of stones, dust water and 
gases from space every day. 

“Over the 4 billion years 
the earth has been in exis- 
tence," says Prof Li ttm a nn , 
"we have added 16 million 
million milli on tons, but even 
so we have added less than 1 
per cent to the Earth’s mass." 

But the Leonids are the fast- 
est arrivals of all, because the 
Earth runs into them almost 
head on. Humans are in no 
danger. But the radio region 
of the upper sky will fizz, 
crackle and pop, and instru- 
ments orbiting above the at- 
mosphere will be at extra 
risk. Nasa engineers and sat- 
ellite operators have been 
meeting to work out just how 
big that risk will be. 

“Even though we are deal- 
ing with something the size of 
a grain of sand or smaller, 
travelling at 150,000 mph. it's 
like a bullet,’’ said Prof 
Littman- 
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Investigators search through recovered belongings and debris from the Swissair flight at a dock in Peggy's Cove, Nova Scotia, yesterday, while emergency workers, right, carry away a body retrieved from the ocean photographs: timkhocmak 


Mystery of crash pilot’s last message 


The captain of Swissair flight-1 1 1 
seems to have had no inkling of 
disaster. Nick Hopkins 
and Martin Kettle report 


S EVEN minutes be- 
fore Swissair flight 
ill plunged into the 
sea, the voice of cap- 
tain Urs Zimmer- 
man crackled over the radio 
to air traffic control. 

“Pan, Pan. Pan," be cried. 
“We have an emergency . . 

The call to the centre in 
Moncton. New Brunswick in 
Canada, was the last anyone 
heard from the_ McDonnelj, 
Douglas MD-11 jet, and it has 
perplexed investigators. 

The Pan signal is less seri- 
ous than a Mayday, and indi- 
cates that Mr Zimmerman 
recognised the aircraft was in 
difficulty, but not in jeopardy. 

“This is odd. He was saying 
there was an emergency, but 
he was saying be had it under 
control," said David Learmnnt, 
the operations and safety edi- 
tor of Flight Magazine in Lon- 
don. "If he'd called Mayday, he 
would have known a crash was 
imminent” 

At some point in the nest 
few minutes, somewhere over 
the ocean near Blandford, the 
aircraft went out of control 
and hurtled into the water. 
The question is, why? 


There was nothing unusual 
about the flight when it took 
off from John F Kennedy air- 
port two houra before, at 
8.18pm. Capt Zimmerman, 
one of Swissair's most experi- 
enced pilots and an MD-11 In- 
structor, headed north on the 
familiar route taken by 
fli ghts bound for Europe. 

The first sign of trouble 
name an hour and a quarter 
later. 20 minutes before the 
crash, when Capt Zimmer- 
man radioed that there was 
smoke in the cockpit- Al- 
though alarming, be said the 
flight was not In immediate 
danger and suggested heading 
to Boston's Logan airport 

Shortly afterwards he called 
air traffic control again. The 
situation bad deteriorated and 
he needed to -make an emer- 
gency landing at Halifax inter- 
national airport 

The plane descended from 
its cruising altitude of 38,000 
feet and the eaptain prepared 
to dump hundreds of tonnes 
of fhel Mto the ocean at St 
Margaret's Bay. 

By this time the crew had 
ordered the passengers to put 
on their life-vests and ex- 



plained the emergency drill 
in the event of a difficult land- 
ing. But there was no indica- 
tion of crisis on board. 

“We think the plane had 
successfully dumped its fuel 
and was heading to the air- 
port when it went down,” said 
a Swissair spokesman- "The 
captain was following normal 
emergency procedure at this 


The situation, however, 
was about to become criticaL 
Captain Zimmerman radioed 
a Pan emergency and Halifax 
prepared for the worst, send- 
ing all its tire engines on to 
the tarmac, and drafting in 
extra ambulances. 

Flight ill disappeared from 
radar screens as it descended 
between 10,000 and 8,000ft. 

Resi dents in Blandford 
knew something was wrong, 
running out of their homes 


because of the noise of the 
low-flying plane. Edie Boyle 
said; “It sounded terrible. It 
was just droning.” 

“The motors were going, 
but it was the worst-sounding 
deep groan that I've ever 
heard." added Claudia Zinck- 
Gflroy. 

Then they heard the crash. 
"It was like a clap of 
thunder,” said Alberta Mar- 
tin, of Peggy’s Cove, a popular 
tourist destination. “There 
was a vibration and then 
everything was silent You 
couldn’t see flames or smoke 
or anything.” 

Locals put the point of im- 
pact as two miles off Iron- 
bound Island. 

. Within the hour, scores of 
fisherman had put to sea on a 
cloudy night joining the four 
planes and helicopters in the 
search for survivors. A Cana- 


dian navy ship, the HMSC 
Preserver, also steamed to the 
site, to no avaiL 
Rob Gordon, a Canadian 


Broadcasting Corporation 
reporter, joined the fisher- 
men. "It was a little after 12^0 
and it was dear from the at- 
mosphere and the way people 
were dealing with it that they 
felt they, might be able to find 
somebody,” he said. 

"But as time wore on it was 
obvious that they weren’t go- 
ing to find anybody alive. It 
was just calls for body bags, 
finding bodies and small bits 
of the plane. We were In foe 
debris field, but there wasn’t 
a whole lot out there." 

Wreckage stretched over 
four square miles from Gam 
Island between Blandford, 
about 20 miles south-west of 
Halifax, to Peggy's Cove. 

Mr Gordon said the scene 
was horrific — flares hanging 
over foe water, illuminating 
bodies, pieces of bodies, torn 
life rafts, life Jackets and bits 
of foe plane. 

Meanwhile, back at JFK, 
news of foe disaster was fil- 
tering out 

Manuel Sager, deputy con- 
sul general for the Swiss con- 
sulate in New York, was the 
first official there, addressing 
a gaggle of relatives who had 
headed back to foe airport 
after the first reports on CNN 

'There appears to be a trag- 
edy unfolding off foe coast of 
Nova Scotia,” he told them. 


Mark Tran on 

the chequered 
history of a 
relatively new 
airliner 


T HE crash of Swissair 
Flight 111 is by tar the 
worst catastrophe suffered by 
a McDonnell Douglas MD-11 
since the aircraft entered 
commercial service in 1990. 
By industry standards, it is a 
relatively new plane. 

The MD-11 has been in- 
volved in over a dozen inci- 
dents worldwide, but nothing 
on the scale of foie crash early 
yesterday. Two people' died 
aboard a China Eastern Air- 
lines MD-11 in April 1993, 
when it dropped 5.000 feet in 
seconds, pitching violently. 
The DS National Transporta- 
tion Safety Board (NTSB) 
blamed an “inadequately de- 
signed handle in the cockpit 
that was accidentally 
switched in the wrong 
position." 

The three-engine MD-11 jet 
is a derivative of foe DC-10 
built by McDonnell, now 
owned by Boeing. The Seattle- 
based company said the 
crashed plane was delivered 
to Swissair in August 1991 
and had completed more than 
6.000 flights and 354M0 flight 



A Swissair MD-11 of the type in yesterday's crash 


hours. There are about 180 
MD-215 in service. The first 
major MD-li accident oc- 
curred in August 1997, when a 
Federal Express cargo plane 
crashed and burned at New- 
ark International Airport 
during landing. No lives 
were lost Two pilots and 
three passengers crawled out 
of a cockpit window to safety 
after foe plane flipped over. 

More than half the previous 
incidents involved hard land- 
ings. Most were attributed to 
pilot error, but records also 
show that the plane had a ten- 
dency to pitch upward during 
landing. 

In all. the NTSB has issued 
30 recommendations to foe 
Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion to resolve the problems 
blamed for foe accidents. 


Production of the MD-11 is 
being phased out by 2 000 after 
McDonnell’s takeover by 
Boeing because of a lack of 
orders. The MD-11 is popular 
with cargo firms such as Fed- 
eral Express, but has not sold 
wen as a passenger plane. 

Stuart Matthews, head of 
foe industry-sponsored Flight 
Safety Foundation, said 
Swissair’s safety record was 
impeccable. 

Airbus Industrie warned 
yesterday that the frequency 
of major aircraft accidents 
could double over foe next 20 
years to two every week. 

Speaking in London, Adam 
Brown, vice president of Air- 
bus Industrie’s Forecasting 
and Strategic Planning Unit, 
blamed foe increased depar- 
ture rates. 


^fantastic us baseball fans wait open-mouthed for Big Mac 


Martin Kvttle In Washtagtan 


F orget Bm cnnton’s 
troubles. Forget Monica 
Lewinsky and Hurri- 
cane Bonnie. The United 
States has just one subject 
on. its mind now — Kg Mac. 

Mark McGwire — Big 
Mac to Cans and headline 
writers alike — stands on 
the threshhold of capturing 
the most sought after re- 
cord in the national game. 
When the St Louis Cardi- 


nals’ baseball star takes the 
field against the Cincinnati 
Reds tonight, he will 
require just three home 
runs to hoist his total for 
the season past Roger Mar- 
is '6 long-standing and 
iconic record of 61. 

When he hits that 62nd 
homer — and the only ques- 
tion is when, not if, he will 
do it — Big Mac will In- 
stantly become the most 
prestigious US sportsman. 

In’ his last game on 
Wednesday, against the 


Florida Marlins in Miami, 
McGwire blasted homers 58 
and 59, the second night in 
succession he had added 
two to his mighty total. 
With three games against 
fiadoiutl this weekend, 
expectation is mounting 
that the moment is nigh. 

His pursuit of Maria’s re- 
cord has been the cliff- 
hanger of the 1 998 baseball 
season, which began in 
early April and ends this 
month. The mighty 
McGwire, who admits to 


braiding up bi«e strength by 
tniriTig the androstenedine 
supplement, a steroid-like 
s ubstance banned by in- 
ternational Olympic Com- 
mittee but allowed by base- 
ball, is being chased aU the 
way by Sammy Sosa of the 
Chicago Cubs, who has 56 
home runs. 

Thirty-seven years ago. 
when Maris edged past his 
fellow New York Yankee 
Babe Ruth’s 60 home run re- 
cord, on the last day of the 
1961 season, they said this 


would never be beaten. But 
today, with 23 more games 
still to go, McGwire is on the 
verge of putting the record 
even farther oat of sight. 

What he is about to do is 
the equivalent of an EngHsh 
batsman beating Denis 
Compton’s record 18 centu- 
ries in a cricket season, and 
it sparks foe same mixed 
emotions between the 
generations. 

For young fans, it has 
turned the quiet-spoken hit- 
ter into the nation’s main 


sports hero. Thousands 
more fans turn up Just to see 
McGwire practice than at- 
tend many games. 

For the older generation, 
on the other hand, it was 
bad enough when Maris 
took the record from the leg- 
endary Ruth, let alone for 
McGwire to now claim it. 
Baseball purists tend to take 
a somewhat snooty view of 
home runs, saying that 
these explosive moments are 
not what foe subtle game Is 
really about. 



Cardinals' star Mark McGwire is near a 62-homer record 
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Minister provokes outcry by admitting new baseline assessment could play a part in determining ability band of child starting school 

Five-year-olds ‘tagged as failures 




Rebecca S mHhet * 
Educ ati on Corresp on d en t 


C HILDREN could be 
branded as fail- 
ures only weeks 
after starting 

school if new 
“baseline ass essmen ts'* are 
used In determining the abil- 
ity of pupils as young as Tour 
or five, teaching unions 
warned yesterday. 

The junior education minis- 
ter, Charles Clarke, provoked 
a storm of protest when he ad- 
mitted that the results of the 
new tests could play a “s mall ” 
part in the “setting” of pupils: 
dete rminin g the ability band 
In which a child is placed. 

Baseline assessment at the 
beginning of primary school- 
ing starts this term for four 
and five-year -olds in England. 
The 20 min ute test is designed 
to help teachers to plan each 
child's education by testing 
language, literacy and numer- 
acy s kills and personal and 
social development, and to 
maximise their progress. 

Launching the programme, 
Mr Clarke said be was confi- 
dent that the tests would help 
to start the "all-important dia- 
logue” between home and 
school and that they would i 
“benefit children throughout 
their school careers by identi- 
fying early on their particular 
strengths and weaknesses". 

But he said: "Teachers 
should use all the evidence, erf 1 
which this assessment will be 
a relatively small part, if they 
are going to go down the road 
of setting." 

He added that he had "sym- 
pathy for more setting in pri- 
mary schools" — placing chil- 


CftHdren wfU be tested 
on whether they can: 

•Recognise and write the 
numbers on® to 10 - 

•Recognise letters by shape - 
and sound 

•Write and span thefrown 
name. 

•Stt still without supervision 

.for. iQ minutes 

•Make up their ownstory and 
telHt - . 

•Recite most of at teestone - 
nursefyrtiyme - - • r~_- 

•HoW a book the right way up. 
and worit towards the and of it. 
turning the pages on© byooe 
•Readaskipfeted 

dren in groups of similar abil- 
ity so they can be taught more 
effectively — and that it had a 
useful role to play. 

Government sources later 
emphasised that although set- 
ting could be useful it was 
inappropriate in the first 
years of primary school and 
that "whole class teaching” 
remained the bedrock of pri- 
mary school education. But 
they acknowledged that the 
literacy strategy — also due 
to be implemented from this 
term — envisaged teaching 
chil dren, when appropriate, 
in small sets. 

David Hart, general secre- 
tary of the National Associa- 
tion of Head Teachers, said 
Mr Clarke’s comments were 
“a red herring” which under- 
mined the very real value of 
the assessments. 

“While setting may be use- 
fid prior to -secondary school 
entry. I cannot think of any 
primary school which would 
set in the early years." Mr 
Hart said. 


“Baseline assessments are 
an important tool, but the 
minister's comments will 
simply send out the wrong 
message to parents and en- 
courage them to coach their 
children in order to avoid 
them being branded as fail- 
ures at the age of four and 
five". 

The Conservatives claimed 
that the Government was “in 
total disarray” over its educa- 
tion policy and called for a 
statement clarifying its 
position. 

The party’s schools spokes- 
woman. Theresa May. said: 
“The Government has proved 
it is in a mess over its policies 
on selection and setting, and 
it would he useful for parents 
and schools if David Blonkett 
[Education Secretary] sets the 
record straight" 

Margaret Tulloch. speaking 
for the Campaign for State 
Education, said: “1 don't be- 
lieve teachers would want to 
set pupils at the age of five, 
but If that is the case then 
parents are bound to start 
coaching their children be- 
fore they start school 

“They want them to do 
well, and if there are going to 
be sets for groups of different 
ability they won’t want them 
turning up at age five and 
being put straight in the bot- 
tom set. That would be label- 
ling them as failures right 
from the start” 

Mr Clarke, once chief of 
staff to the former Labour 
leader Neil Bannock and a for- 
mer maths teacher, earlier 
warned that coaching chil- 
dren could be counter-produc- 
tive, although parents should 
still help to prepare their chil- 
dren for schooL 



‘Baseline 
assessments 
are an 
important 
tool, but the 
minister’s 
comments 
will simply 
encourage 
parents to 
coach their 
children 
in order 
to avoid 
them being 
branded as 
failures at 
the age of 
four or five’ 

David Hart, 
heads* leader 






On the starting line . . . Will their ability be determined even before their first day of school? photograph: denis thorpe 
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Tim Radford 
Science Editor 


T HE Moon may hold 10 
times as much water as 
scientists at first 
thought. In March, an or- 
biting satellite, Nasa’s Lu- 
nar Prospector, astonished 
the world by showing that, 
contrary to all expectation, 
lakes of frozen water have 
survived under the lunar 
dust away from the glare of 
the Son. 

The discovery immedi- 
ately reawakened an old 
dream of H uman colonies 
on the Moon and raised the 
possibility of creating a fill- 
ing station for exploration 
of deeper space. To take 
just a few extra pints of 
water to the Moon — add- 
ing to the weight carried — 
could put £100,000 on a 
rocket’s fuel bill. 

Apollo astronauts in the 
1960s reported that the 
Moon was bone dry. But de- 
tectors an Nasa’s Prospector 


satellite revealed up to 
300 million tons of water, 
as ice and frost, in crater 
soils at the north and sooth 
poles. Now. after months of 
examining the data, US sci- 
entists have a higher fig- 
ure. They report In the lat- 
est issue of the American 
journal Science that there 
could be 3 billion tons of 
water at each of the poles. 

The water was probably 
delivered by comets crash- 
ing on the Moon over 
billions of years. Most 
would have evaporated. 
Some would have survived 
as ice. in the permanently 
shaded regions. The satel- 
lite’s instruments detected 
hydrogen most likely pres- 
ent as water molecules. 

“The data show clearly 
where the hydrogen is,” 
said Bill Feldman of the Los 
Alamos National Labora- 
tory in New Mexico. “It’s 
localised in spots near the 
poles, and It has to be 
buried, about half a metre 
or so down." 


#*999 after being left home 
alone by his mother, South- 
wark crown court was told 
yesterday. 

The boy. who cannot be 
named, told police he had 
been locked in the Kensing- 
ton, London, flat he shared 
with his mother. 

Officers found him peering 
through the letterbox, the 
court was told. 

The mother, aged 30, denied 
cruelty to a child. Mark Wy- 
eth, prosecuting, told the jury 
she had left him at about 
6J30pm on April 1. Just after 
7.40 he dialled 999. 

Police who went to the flat 
found the boy looking 
through the letterbox. He 
said: ‘To scared and my 
mummy has locked me in." 

The officers waited with the 
boy until 9pm, then took him 
to Kensington police station, 
leaving a note for his mother. 
She arrived at 9.45 and took 
him home. She was arrested 
and interviewed the next day. 

The case continues today. 


| Nigel Slater’s 
free recipe card 
introduces a 
sumptuous dish 
of sausages 
with double cream 


The Observer 


* P3Tt Of 
DSC RetaD Ltd 


Starting tW* Saaday in the Observer enjoy extra beiptega 
nf Nigel Slater wtth extracts froa fe new book/balFood; 
ud 6 weeks of free recipe cards. 
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Boy of six 
left at home 
•by mother 
dialled 999 
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McDonald 
to front ITV’s 
hour-long 
news show 


Twins speak . . . Charlie Hooker’s orb sculpture, named Twins, entertains Brighton’s Churchill Square shoppers with street sounds emitted as musical tones photograph roger bakeer 

Change of heart over baby 


Woman paralysed in skydiving 
accident wins rightto keep child 



Martin Walnwrfftfrt 


A PREGNANT wom- 
an who lost the use 
of her legs and 
k hands .'after a 
il4,000ft skydiving 
fall* is to be allowed to keep 
her baby following a change 
of heart by social services. 

Penny Roberts, aged 35, 
who became pregnant two 
years after the accident dur- 
ing a holiday in Florida, 
emerged Com a case confer- 
ence in Bradford yesterday 
wan hut triumphant- 
Neighbours in the West 
Yorkshire village of Steeton 
had threatened to form a 
human barricade round her 
house, where they have 
helped her gradual recovery, 
if any attempt was made to 
take her child into care. 

Ms Roberts, who is expect- 
ing the baby next month, 
said: ‘Tm just really pleased 
at thl« decision, and that’s all 
I’ve got to say now. 

“I just want to go home and 
have a rest” 

Social workers had ex- 
pressed concern that Ms 
Roberts, who has had 24-hour 
care since her accident, 
would be unable to bring up 
the child property. 

Bradford council has de- 
. nied it was . concerned about 


Penny Roberts after the decision by social services yesterday 


the cost but said there were 
worries about the practical 
implications of looking after 
both mother and child on a 
round-the-clock basis for a 
prolonged period. . 

The case was further com- 
plicated by an acrimonious 
split between Ms Roberts, 
who lives in a specially con- 
verted bungalow, and the 
baby’s father. Andrew Mitch- 
ell, 34, who had proposed to 
her after reading about her 
accident 

The couple split up shortly 
after she became pregnant 
Both had thought her injuries 
would rule out conception. 

Mr Mitchell, a former sol- 
dier, bodyguard and yacht 
crewman from Portsmouth, 
said last night he was pleased 
with the decision but would 
press for regular access to his 

diilri. 

Ms Roberts, who has said 
that she does not want any- 
thing more to do with Mr 
Mitchell, said before the 
meeting that she was entirely 
confident about motherhood. 

“AH I’ve asked for is assis- 
tance. 1 can look after my own 
baby.” 

Mike Stow, assistant direc- 
tor of social services for Brad- 
ford, said after the meeting 
that careful discussions and 
widespread consultation had 
led to a detailed plan to heap 


Ms Roberts look after the 
child at home. Friends and 
neighbours had been am- 
suited and an expert opinion 
obtained from a child psychi- 
atrist at St George's hospital 
in London. 

“This has never been an 
issue of cost but of a genuine 
desire to provide the best 
possible upbringing for this 
child,” Mr Stow said. 

•That Is why we have not 
allowed anyone to rush us 
into a decision before every 
aspect of this case was profes- 
sionally considered.” 


Be added: ‘T am sure that 
with her level of commitment 
and determination, she will 
more than meet the ! 
challenge.” i 

Ms Roberts bad been pre- 
paring to go to the High Court 
If the decision had gone 
against her, triggering a test 
case. 

She said before the meeting 
that she had received indica- 
tions as early as the 14tlf 
week of pregnancy that social 
services might think it better 
for the child to be taken into 
care. 


Helen cartor 

I TV sought to deflect crlti- 
cism of its plans to move 
News at Ten yesterday 
when it announced that 
Trevor McDonald will anchor 
a new hour-long current af- 
fairs progr amm e 
The programme, which is 
almost certain to replace 
World in Action, will be made 
by Granada and ITN, who 
beat oft a challenge from Carl- 
ton for the £8 million 
contract 

ITV managers hope the an- 
nouncement will head off 
attacks from politicians who 
have cbm plained that plans to 
move News at Ten to 630pm 
mean that ITV is not taking 
Its commitment to news 
seriously. 

The new hour-long pro- 
gramme. which it is hoped 
will emulate the success of 
America's 60- minute news 
shows, will go on air at 10 pm 
once a week if the Indepen- 
dent Television Commission 
gives ITV the go-ahead to 
move News at Ten. 

The as-yet untitled pro- 
gramme will be edited by Jeff 
Anderson, brother of ITV’s 
controller of news and cur- 
rent affairs, Steve Anderson, 
who was among the ITV exec- 
utives who made the decision 
that Granada should win the 
bid. 

Last night Steve Anderson 
dismissed claims that his 
brother had an unfair advan- 
tage. “We have gone for Gra- 
nada because theirs was the 
strongest bid in terms of pro- 
gramme quality, strength and 
depth.” he said. 

“In Jeff’s defence, he is a 
considerable player in TV 
current affairs, and this will 
be the fourth time he has 
been an editor of a network 
programme. He is actually a 
very talented and formidable 
player who Is supported by 
the infrastructure.” 

Along with Granada and 
Carlton, four other companies 
had bid for the contract 
Twenty Twenty Television, 
United Productions with 
Mentom Barraclough Carey. 
Yorkshire Television, and 
Scottish Television Enter- 
prises. 

Although Mr Anderson said 
it was premature to discuss 
the future of World in Action, 
he conceded it was possible 
that the new programme 


; would replace it But he said 
ITV had been impressed by 
its recent ground-breaking 
programmes on Viagra and 
drunken air passengers, and 
ratings had improved. 

He said that while McDon- 
ald would be the new pro- 
gramme's main anchor, there 
would be the flexibility to use 
other presenters. Its trans- 
mission would begin some- 
time next year, and the Gra- 
nada contract would run for 
two years. 

A spokesman for Carlton 
said: “Steve Anderson has 
written to ns and said that 
they considered ours an ex- 
ceptional bid but Granada’s 
was stronger. I do not think it 
came as a surprise, as any- 
body involved in the second 
round of the process would 
realise that it was going to be 
a very close decision.” 

TTV’s director of pro- 
grammes. David Llddiment, 
said: “With this commission. 
ITV has once again demon- 
strated Its commitment to 
quality factual program- 
ming.” 

• Sue MacGregor, presenter 
of Radio 4’s Today pro- 
gramme. yesterday said BBC 
journalists were forced to 
hold editorial conferences in 
private so rival programme 
makers could not overhear. 

She complained that jour- 
nalists had been forced to 
abandon in early July the 
“shabby comforts” of Broad- 
casting House for the “gold- 
fish bowl” of White City. 

Writing in the New States- 
man, the normally mild-man- 
nered presenter said the 
move had been "dreamt up by 
people who don't make pro- 
grammes". “The idea is that 
we all work together and pool 
Ideas. But . . . people who do 
[make programmes] prefer to 
work in little huddles. 

“We don’t take kindly to 
■charing our strategy with our 
rivals. So our planning meet- 
ings are now held in the tiny 
glassed-aff areas available to 
us away from prying ears, 
and conversations about con- 
tacts and programme guests 
are conducted in hushed 
tones.” 

She said Today presenters 
| could no longer burst out erf 
the confines of the studio, 
loudly and UbeHousIy discuss- 
ing the previous three hours 
of broadcasting. 
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Release of lost Lennon recordings, 
with a little help from Yoko and Sean 



Helen Carter 


ously unheard solo tracks 
by the former Beatle. , 

The recordings wet?; 

locked away for 18 ym i to 
the offices of Cafrftol 
Records in the United 
States ■ .folio wing the sing- 
er’g death In 1980- 
They will be on sale fro® 
November hi a ^ur CD set, 
to be distributed in Britain 
by Parlophone Records ana 
likely to be called The John 
Lennon Anthology- 
- Lennon’s widow, Yoko 
Qno, acted as executive pro- 
dneer for the set and their 
sou, .Sean, now himself a 
musician, »i«n had what is 
described' as -a “creative 
inputs : 

-Release of the set is 
reported , by the TJS music 
magWrfte Billboard, which 
describes it as “one of the 
greatest^, finds In music 
hfato^Tv 

Beatles 

tour guiae^'i^jg Cappell. 

sura it wtHra musical 

event/Thafort’that there 
are mireieairau Lennon 
towfea atoning eft to-bound 
^.S!?***.* totofftais. 

market mr . 

on he 

added:”! jusCjfope fc isn’t 



. Tannoo after the Beatles’ breakup. Bootleg copies of 

tbeta^hroadcast on US radio, change hands for £20 


the tapes, Dhwuuui-u" **■ 

studio demos Mdtbat tiie 

,p §^Si^Suey, manager 
nrtiteBeatles Shop injxv- 
said: “1 have been 


acoustic demos have a great 
feel about them, which they 
have later lost in produc- 
tion. They deserve to be 
released and beard.” 

Mr Bailey said many fens 
would have already heard 
some of the tracks, which 
were broadcast eight years 
ago on a US radio show. 

Bootleg copies of the Lost 


Lennon Tapes change 
hands among fans for £ 20 , 
-with an original recording 
of the radio show fetching 
as much as £4,500. 

“Ever since the Lost Len- 
non series ran in America, 
we have had people In the 
shop asking where they can 
get hold of copies of the 
songs,” said Mr Bailey/ 
“That gives us a clear indi- 
cation that there is still tre- 
mendous demand for his 

work. An awfhl lot of flans 
will buy this anthology for 
Christmas.” 

Three years ago, one of 
Lennon’s home recordings. 
Free As A Bird, reached 
number two In the UK 

singles charts. 

The unfinished work was 
completed by the three sur- 
viving Beatles, who collab- 
orated for the first time 
since 1970. 

. A spokeswoman for Par- 
lopbone said that no date 
had been fixed for the CD 
set's launch, and said the 
firm was unable to com- 
ment on the content of the 
tracks. , 

• A solo album by toe late 
Linda McCartney is to be 
released next month, called 
Wide Prairie. - 

The album includes all 
the songs she recorded pri- 
vately over the past 20 
years, and was produced by 
her husband Paul, the for- 
mer Beatle- 
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The- Satellite Pro 490CDT is now unbelievably 
good value. With its high-performance 
Pentium II Processor anc! built-in CD-ROM, 
microphone and speakers - it is now available 
for £1795 Ex. VAT at Action. 

* 233MHz Pentium IP 

* Swappable 20-speed CD-ROM drive 

* 3.8 2GB HDD / 3 2 MB EDO RAM 

* High-resolution ! 2. • " TFT 
colour screen 

Plus 

* Free carry case 

* Free EXTRA 32MB RAM ’ 
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Catwalk model 
quits/jaded by 
waif worship 


Amelia Gentleman 


T HE fashion industry's 
obsession with abnor- 
mally slender physiques 
has come under fire again, 
this time from within. 

Teenage model Sarah 
Thomas bas announced her 
decision to quit the catwalk 
in Paris, New York and Milan 
this year because she can no 
longer tolerate the fashion 
world's compulsive worship 
of the skinny Form. 

These views, tram someone 
who has witnessed the indus- 
try’s flaws first hand, have fu- 
elled the long running criti- 
cism of a business that 
promotes unattainable and 
unhealthy ideals as the norm. 

Described as one of Brit- 
ain’s modelling success 
stories. Ms Thomas, aged 18. 
already feels jaded by the in- 
ternational fashion world and 
is rejecting the chance to earn 
up to £6.500 a day in the next 
autumn shows because of the 
"ghastly cattle market”. She 
said: ”1 had begun to dislike 
putting up with the pressure 
to be thin. People want you to 
be skinnier all the time." 

The model, now the “face" 
of the cosmetics company 
Cover GirL began working at 
the age of 14 when Eileen 
Ford, an agent, took her on, 
saying: “IT that girl does not 
make a million dollars in the 
next year. I'll eat my bat,” 

The attraction of the life- 
style quickly faded. She said 
yesterday. "You stand in a 
queue of hundreds of girls. 
Then somebody takes one 


look at your portfolio, closes 
it hands it back, says ‘No 
thanks' and doesn't even look 
up to say “Hello’- It is so im- 
personal. It’s all a bit sleazy." 

Models who do not make 
the grade are treated with 
contempt Ms Thomas, who at 
5ft 10 in weighs a healthy nine 
stone, said: "I remember try- 
ing thin gs on a couple of 
times which were a bit tight 
around the hips and someone 
slapped my hips. That is hard 
to take. It is incredibly rude.” 

She said the drink, drag 
and eating problems of other 
models horrified her. “You 
see so many horrible thing s 
backstage. There are very 
young girls under 16, some on 
their own. Some can handle 
themselves, but I know what I 
was like at that age and it 
drives me mad not being able 
to do anything about it" 

Her comments echo those of 
model Emma Balfour who 
said earlier this year that she 
was leaving the catwalk, dis- 
gusted at the drug abuse and 
anorexia among colleagues. 

Tim Newton, spokesman 
for the Eating Disorders 
Association, welcomed Ms 
Thomas’s comments. "The 
point she is making is not just 
about the pressure to be thin, 
she is also complaining about 
being treated merely as a 
body and that’s very much a 
factor with eating disorders." 

In 1996, the fashion world 
brieOy seemed to relax its 
outlook when size 16 model 
Sophie Dahl became famous, 
but two years on she remains 
an exception in a world domi- 
nated by matrhgiifflc w aifs 



Special deals for ‘Chianti louts’ in airline pnce war 

£1 7 for one-way 
flight to Europe 


David Gow 



Y AN AIR yesterday 
ratcheted up the low 
fares war by offering 
one-way flights to 
Europe for £16.99, a price 
which includes the £10 UK 
airport tax. 

The Dublin-based airline is 
making 1 million seats avail- 
able for what Mike O'Leary, its 
chief executive, cal l s “Chianti 
louts" on its 26 European 
routes between September 22 
and December 16. 

This latest battle among 
low-cost airlines is aimed at 
undercatting British Air- 
ways, which had planned to 
launch a new round of price- 

cuts or “world offers" yester- 
day. BA. which bas its own 
low-cost carrier. Go, Is under- 
stood to have pulled advertis- 
ing at the last minute because 
of the Swissair crash. It 
thought launching a fresh 
price war yesterday would be 
“inappropriate" but plans to 
go ahead this weekend. 

Undaunted, Mr O'Leary 
yesterday chose a City of Lon- 
don wine bar near a BA shop 
to announce that booking far 
Ryanair's seat sale would last 
12 days from yesterday — in 
contrast to the bigger carri- 
er’s recent 36-hour booking 
offer over a weekend. 

The cheapest one-way 
flights, including OK tax, will 
be from Luton and Liverpool 
to Dublin. from Stansted 
to St Etienne In Prance, 
Rimini in Italy, and Krlstian- 
stad in Sweden. Return feres 
to those three European cities 


Cheap trip 

Wham yqu can fly for ;-£> 
Cta« wnn RyanaJf 
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wfll be £3348, plus the local 
taxon the return fl i gh t 

Return flights from Stansted 

to Pisa. Venice. Oslo. Carcas- 
sonne find Stockholm will cost 
£69.98 plus local taxes. Return 
travel on all routes on Friday. 

Saturday and Sunday will cost 
£20 extra. This compares with 
BA’s recent offer of return 
flights from London to Paris of 
£69. to Scotland. £59, to Pisa, 
£99, and to Bermuda. £199. 

A BA spokesman said of the 
Ryanair campaign: “We have 
always maintained that com- 
petition is healthy and ulti- 
mately the consumer is the 
winner. We have recently had 
a highly successful seat sale 
to ova: 80 destinations world- 
wide and will continue to in- 
troduce genuine low-fare 
deals for travellers." 

Mr O'Leary dismissed BA's 
low-cost offers as a near event, 

flnrt insis ted his airline had 


k:i 

■xt 

smashed its monopoly on 
routes by offering typical 
return flights at £139 com- 
pared with the bigger carri- 
er's £547. 

He claimed to have boosted 
air traffic to Sweden by 20 per 
cent, winning a 25 per cent 
market share, and to have 
filled 80 per cent of seats on 
European flights In the sum- 
mer when rivals claimed to 
have been hit by the World 
Cup. He also expected to 
carry 5 million passengers 
this year compared with Go's 
400,000. 

But his offer came with a 
sting in the tail “The market 
for low fares is absolutely 
booming. But there’s only one 
which is making substantial 
profits (us], and the challenge 
is who will survive. 

"Clearly, we will — but we 
are not too sure about every- 
body else." 


If you want higher spec 
at lower prices, 
head for the PC World 





Advent PCs always deliver high spec at lower 
prices, and right now they are even better value 
than ever. Take these two models here. Both 
include the superfast Intel* Pentium* II processor, 
pre-loaded Windows 98 and advanced multimedia 
features to bring even more power for your pound. 
t And both are available to take away 
today from your local PC World store. 

PC World staff are there to listen 
and help you find the right PC. They'll 
talk to you in plain English so you 
really understand how the Advent's 
most advanced features work. 

There's plenty of 
after-sales help too, including an 
in-store Technical Centre. 

PC World can install and start up 
your computer in your home or office. 

More power and more service 
for your pound at PC World. 


FOR YOUR NEAREST STORE CALL 0990 464 464 




▲ Advent 

333MHz 

Intel" Pentium '11 
Processor 


• 64Mb SDRAM 

• 5.2Gb Fujitsu Hard Disk 

• 512k Cache 

• Intel 440 LX Chipset 

• 32 x Panasonic CD-ROM 
drive 

• 64 Voice PO H/W 
Wavefable A3D Sound and speakers 

• 8Mb 3D AGP ATI Rage Pro Graphics 

• 56Kbps Diamond Data/Fax Modem 

• 15" Colour Monitor 

• MS Windows 98, Lotus SmanSuite 97, 
Incoming 3D, Compton's Encyclopedia 
and more. 

MODEL- 8520. 

9 MONTHS INTEREST FREE OPTlONt 

was E899 ex VAT. 






SALE 

PRICE 


£849 
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A Advent 

350MHz 

Intel" Pentium If 
Processor 


• 64Mb fast 100 MHz SDRAM 

• 8.6Gb Seagate Hard Disk. 

• 512k Cache 

• Intel 440 BX Chipset nwSdel 

• 32 x Panasonic CD-ROM 
drive 

• 64 Voice PO H/W Pff!W«rJl 
Wavetable A3D Sound and speakers 

• 8Mb 3D AGP ATI Rage Pro Graphics 

• 56Kbps Diamond Data/Fax Modem 

• 15' Colour Monitor 

• MS Windows 98, Lotus SmartSuite 97, 
incoming 3D, Compton's Encyclopedia 
and more. 

MODEL 8575. 

9 MONTHS INTEREST FREE OPTlONt 

Was T £1499 £1099 ex VAT. 


[ SAVE £200 


£999 
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Kissing ‘raises 
meningitis risk’ 


K issing is one of the 
chief ways of passing 
on the dangerous form 
of maniwgithi, new research 
has disclosed. 

A Norwegian study, 
reported In the British Medi- 
cal Journal, showed that 
members of a meningitis pa- 
tient's household anil “kiss- 
ing contacts" had a greatly in- 
creased risk of carrying the 
disease. 

Contacts outside these two 
groups were much less likely 
to be carriers, although the 
risk for- them was still two to 
three times that of the general 
population. 

The aim of the research was 
to see which groups of people 
In contact with m ening itis pa- 
tients ought to have preven- 
tive antibiotic drug treat- 
ment. Widespread use of 
these drugs has led to the 
emergence of virulent and re- 
sistant strains of bacterial 

m eningitis . 

Bjom-Erfk Kristiansen, of 
the University of Tromso. and 
co l leagues studied the preva- 
lence of dangerous meningitis 
bacteria strains in 1,535 pri- 
mary contacts of 48 patients 
with the disease. 

The research showed that 
members of a patient’s house- 
hold and Triasing mntarh! Hnd 


a 12.4 per cent risk of carry- 
ing meningitis, compared 
with a risk of less then 2 per 
cent for those in less close 
contact 

DNA fingerprinting was 
used to identify the harmful 
strains of the bacterium Neis- 
seria meningitidis. 

Before 1970. antibiotics 
were liberally handed out in 
Norway during meningitis 
outbreaks to prevent the dis- 
ease from spreading. But the 
authorities abandoned the 
practice when a virulent 
clone of the organism resis- 
tant to the drug emerged. 

The researchers said: 
"When meningococcal dis- 
ease occurs, often carriers of 
the pathogenic strain of Neis- 
seria meningitidis can be 
found in the patient's 
contacts. 

"These carriers may de- 
velop the disease, or the bac- 
terium may spread from per- 
son to person eventually 
causing disease in someone 
without apparent link with 
the first patient." 

They concluded that giving 
household members and kiss- 
ing contacts antibiotics 
seemed “well justified", but 
the benefits of treating indi- 
viduals outside these groups 
appeared to be marginal 


Goalkeeper stops 
thief after chase 


JamfoWHsoti 


S HWK HiH iTjn Wednesday 
go alk eeper Kevin Press- 
man yesterday caught a 
thief who tried to steal his 
wife's Mercedes after rhaging 
him along roads and through 
fields for more than an hour. 

The footballer cornered the 
man in a field before police 
made an arrest 
The drama began at 6JL5am 
when Pressman, aged "80, was 
woken by the sound of the 
£50,000 Mercedes Benz being 
started. 

“I looked out of the bed- 
room window and saw the car 
driving off down the road," he 
said. “I quickly phoned the 
police, got dressed and then 
set off in my own car an the 
off-chance that I would see 
the thief" 

Pressman spotted the Mer- 
cedes in the middle of the 
road, five miieg from his 
home in Chesterfield, north 
Derbyshire. 

"I thought the car bad been 
abandoned because I couldn’t 
see the driver. But when I 


tried the door, the thief . who 
had been crouching down try- 
ing to start the radio, popped 
up again and shot off. 1 got 
back In my car and followed 
him. " 

Pressman gave the police a 
running commentary on his 
mobile phone, and eventually 
a patrol car appeared. 

"1 basically left them to it at 
this point and decided to go 
home, but as I went back I 
saw the Mercedes in a ditch. 
The lad had evaded the police 
and had smashed Into an- 
other car on a country lane." 

The man got out of the car 
and ran off — with the goal- 
keeper in hot pursuit across 
fields. "I was on his tail all 
the way and there was no way 
he was going to out-run me," 
he said. 

A spokesman for Derby- 
shire police praised the keep- 
er saying that without his in- 
tervention there would have 
been little chance of an arrest. 

"He showed real bravery 
and presence of mind, and he 
did very well in the 
circumstances.” 

The car was written off. 
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‘I thought 
perhaps 
Mary had 
had a car 
crash 
because 
you can 
understand 
something 
like that, 
but this, 
with the two 
little children 
involved, 
is so hard 
to 

comprehend’ , 



BRITAIN 7 

Trimble tells 
Sinn Fein 
power can 
be shared 


Scene of the tragedy . . . Harpsden Wood near Henley-on-Thames where Mary Flitcroft and her two children were found dead photograph, qengurr 

Mother and two children gassed in car 
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Walker finds car in woods with 
pipe leading from the exhaust 


Rory Carroll 


A WOMAN gassed her- 
self and her two chil- 
dren in the family 
car hours before 
their first day back at school 
after a row with her husband, 
detectives said yesterday. 

Mary Flitcroft drove her 
daughter, Hannah, seven, and 
her son. Michael, five, from 
their home in Woodley, Read- 
ing, to a woodland area 10 
miles away near Henley-on- 


, Thames, before attaching a 
hosepipe to the exhaust 
A walker found the bodies 
yesterday morning at Harps- 
: den Woods. Police confirmed 
they were treating the deaths 
as a double murder and 
suicide. 

A Home Office pathologist 
was expected yesterday to start 
a post mortem examination. 

' The car was discovered sev- 
eral hours after Mrs Flitcroft, 
aged 35, who was separated 
from her husband, Leslie, had 
set off from their home. 


The children were pupils at 
Rivermead county primary 
school in Woodley, Berkshire. 

“Everyone is devastated. I 
Just felt extreme sadness 
whe n I heard,” neighbour 
William Brooks, aged 68, said. 
“I thought perhaps Mary had 
had a car crash because you 
can understand something 
lifcethat but this, with the 
two little children involved, is 
so hard to comprehend. 

“I know that she and her 
husband were separated and 
that he had left home, and she 
had suffered from depression 
for quite some tune." 

Detective Inspector Ian 
Pusey, who is heading the in- 
vestigation, said the couple 


had been living apart for sev- 
eral months. 

Officers were not looking 
for anyone else in connection 
with the deaths. 

He said Mr Flitcroft was at 
the police station and was 
distraught. 

“We have no idea yet why 
she did this. It is bizarre and 
one of the most tragic inci- 
dents I have had to deal with. 

“We believe she drove out 
to the woods in the early 
hours of the morning. The 
kids were In their night- 
clothes and had sleeping bags 
with them. There were nu- 
merous suicide notes left in 
the car addressed to different 
members of the family.” 


Another neighbour, a 29- 
year-old mother who asked 
not to be named, said: “My 
daughter, who is four, used to 
go and play in their dr iv ew ay 
with their two children 

'Their kids always looked 
happy when they were play- 
ing out at the front of the 
house.” 

She added: “My daughter 
got on very well with them,, 
but because she is only four, 1 
hopefully she will be too 
young to realise what's going 
on.” 

Many neighbours gathered 
in the street or sat on garden 
walls, hardly failring , as they 
tried to take on board what 
has happened. 


It was understood that 
Michael was due to have 
started his first day at school 
yesterday. 

Friends of the famil y said 
the excited youngster had 
been looking forward to join- 
ing the reception class at the 
Rivermead primary school. 

Dog walkers often parked 
their cars at the site of the 
tragedy at Harpsden Wood so 
most villagers had not been 
surprised to see the silver 
grey vehicle parked on the 
track. 

One villager saw it on her 
way to work. “It looked as if it 
had hit a tree. I thought ‘oh 
dear, someone has hart an 
accident 1 .” 


Heads criticise plan for law against sex with pupils 


John Carvel 
E d u c ati on Editor 

H EAD teachers last night 
urged the Government 
to Abandon proposals 
for a new criminal offence to 
punish school staff having af- 
fairs with pupils aged 16 to 17. 

Ministers were planning a 
hill in the autumn to lower 
the homosexual age of con- 


sent to 16. To overcome oppo- 
sition in the House of Lords 
they were considering 
strengthening protection for 
young people of both sexes 
against predatory advances 
from r adults, fo; positions, of 
trust. 

But the National Associa- 
tion of Head Teachers warned ; 
last night that any attempt to 
criminalise consensual 
relationships between teach- 


ers and pupils would make it 
more diffi cult to stamp out 
impropriety through disci- 
plinary procedures. 

David Hart, its general sec- 
retary, mM youngsters would 
he better protected by profes- 
sional codes of conduct and 
strong action by employers 
than laws against sexual be- 
haviour that would he diffi- 
cult to define. 

"Improper-relationships be- 


tween members of staff and 
female students are almost al- 
ways so treated, notwith- 
standing the fact that the ag e 
of consent for girls is 16. 
Equalising th e »g*» of consent 
for boys should make no dif- 
ference,” he said. 

It would be extremely diffi- 
cult to define the sort of 
{ relationship that might con- 
I stitute a criminal breach of 
trust Too narrow a defini- 


tion, limiting it to inter- 
course. buggery and gross in- 
decency, might preve n t em- 
ployers from taking action 
against behaviour they con- 
sidered inappropriate, but 
which did not fall within the 
scope of the law. 

Too broad a definition 
could be draconian and risk 
criminalising consensual be- 
haviour that did not warrant 
such drastic action. Particu- . 


lar problems could arise if 
children had been involved in 
a relationship with an adult 
before they found themselves 
in a pupil/teacher situation. 

Mr Hart said a general 
teaching council was being 
set np with powers to disci- 
pline teachers guilty of unac- 
ceptable conduct Sexual im- 
propriety should he covered 
by its code of standards, due 
to come into force in 2000. 


John Muffin 

Ireland Correspondent 

D avid trimble. 
Northern Ireland's 
First Minister, yes- 
terday addressed 
Sinn Fein directly for the first 
time, signalling that after a 
tumultuous week of political 
developments, he was close to 
sitting in the proposed power- 
sharing executive with Gerry 
Adams and Martin 
Me Guinn ess. 

Mr Trimble's carefully 
crafted speech, which boosted 
hopes of an unprecedented bi- 
lateral meeting, was later 
given a guarded welcome by 
Mr Adams, who said that dia- 
logue was the key to progress. 

The move came as Presi- 
dent Clinton underscored the 
accelerating drive for peace 
with his second visit in three 
years. 

At a rally of 2.000 invited 
guests in Belfast Mr Clinton 
praised Mr Adams for his dec- 
laration this week that the 
republican terrorist war was 
effectively over. But he made 
it clear that decommissioning 
of weapons had to follow. 

His speech praised the 
people of Northern Ireland 
and their politicians for com- 
ing so for so quickly. He as- 
sured them that that much 
more was possihle as long as 
their courage held. 

Mr Trimble, leader of the 
Ulster Unionists, stared 
across at Mr Adams, sitting 
in the front row of Belfast's 
Waterfront Han, on several 
occasions during his welcome 
to Mr Clinton. It was some- 
thing he has never done 
previously. 

His tough plea for decom- 
missioning came with an 
alive branch, suggesting that 
he was paving the way for 
Sinn Fein take up its two 
places in the 12-member exec- 
utive. His approach was 
apparently designed to pre- 
pare his own party for that 
move. 

Mr Trimble said: “Once we 
can speak in freedom, once 
we are agreed our only 
weapons will be our words, 
then there is nothing that 
cannot be said; there is noth- 
ing that cannot be achieved 

'1 say to those who are 
crossing the bridge from 
terror to democracy: every 
move you make towards 


peace, l welcome. Every 
pledge you make to peace. I 
will hold you to iL As Flint 
Minister, I will work with 
anyone who has the interests 
or peace at heart." 

Jeffrey Donaldson, as Ul- 
ster Unionist MP who op- 
posed the Good Friday Agree- 
ment, gave Mr Trimble's 
speech a guarded welcome, 
but other hardline party 
members were unhappy. One 
hinted at a split if Mr Trimble 
allows Sinn Fein into govern- 
ment without prior IRA 
decommissioning. 

In other developments 
which indicate that the mo- 
mentum towards agreement 
on the executive Is gathering 

‘Once we are 
agreed our only 
weapons will be 
our words, then 
there is nothing 
that cannot be 
said; there is 
nothing that 
cannot be 
achieved 1 


pace, on Wednesday Mr 
McGuinness. Sinn Fein's 
chief negotiator, met John de 
Chastelaln, who heads the In- 
ternational Commission on 
Decommissioning. General de 
Chastelaln described it as 
“highly satisfactory”. 

Provisional IRA members 
have also visited the homes of 
members of the Real IRA and 
its political ally, the 32 
County Sovereignty Move- 
ment, giving them two weeks 
to wind up. 

Members of the political 
group claimed some had been 
told they would be shot if they 
did not 

One man said: “Two men 
called at my door and said the 
Real IRA had no right to exist 
and accused it of misappro- 
priating weapons. 

“At other houses. Sover- 
eignty members were told 
they had no right to speak 
against the peace process. 

“Some were simply warned 
action would be taken against 
them If they did not make 
amends within a fortnight . . . 
others were informed they 
would be shot” 
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Three die as car 
collides with coach 

THREE people died and four others, including a baby, were 
taken to hospital yesterday when a car collided with a coach on 
the Al 2 at Hopton, near Great Yarmouth. A Norfolk ambulance 
service spokesman said: "All three passengers in the car died." 

The coach, carrying five people, overturned. At least four of 
Its occupants, including the baby, were taken by ambulance to 
the James Paget hospital in Great Yarmouth. 

Norfolk police said the south-bound carriageway of the AI2 
was blocked. Norfolk fire brigade used hydraulic cutting equip- 
ment to release some of the victims. 


Murder accused extradited 

A MAN who was extradited from Holland appeared at the non- 
jury special criminal court In Dublin yesterday evening charged 
with the murder of investigative Journalist Veronica Guerin. 

Brian Meehan. 33. was flown back from Holland yesterday after 
be lost a 10-month legal battle against extradition. 

During the Dutch legal proceedings it was claimed that Meehan 
was the driver of a motorbike whose pillion passenger abot Ms 
Guerin, 36, six times on June 26. 1996. Meehan faced 18 charges— 

including the murder of Ms Guerin and various drugs and guns 
charges. He was remanded In custody until October 8. 

Another Dublin man, Paul Ward, 34. is due to go on trial on 
October 6 accused oflhe murder of MS Guerin, while John 
Gllllgan, 47, is in prison in Rn giand fighting extradition to Ireland 
on a charge of murdering Ms Guerin. 


City apologises for abuse 

SHEFFIELD city council apologised yesterday after a report said 
sexual and physical abuse at a centre for adults with learning 
difficulties went unnoticed for 14 years. The offences alle g edly 
took place at the now-dosed Woodfold Day Centre from 1981-35. 
Allegations against staff included rape, neglect, and assault. 

Penny Thompson, executive director of social services, said: 
‘This is a very embarrassing situation for the council and we 
have apologised to the people involved-'' 

South Yorkshire police said the Crown Prosecution Service 
had decided against prosecution. 


Staff quit NHS 


MORALE among health service workers is at an all-time low, 
says a survey published today. Only one in 10 NHS professionals 
think they will still be in the service in three years’ time — and 
just 4 per cent saw a permanent future in the NHS. 

Physiotherapists, radiographers, chiropodists and dieticians 
who have qualified during the past five years cited low pay, poor 
promotion prospects and stress as the main reasons for dissatis- 
faction, the survey of 1,800 members ofPro&sskms Allied to 
Medicine disclosed. 

Joce Prudence, spokeswoman for PAMs, said; “These figures 
show there will be an exodus of highly qualified staff from the 
NHS m the next three years unless urgent action is taken. “ 


Palace party for football stars 

THE Queen has invited the England and Scotland World Cup 
squads, including coaching staffand officials, and Ihe British- 
based Jamaica players, to a Buckingham Palace reception on t 
October 29. 

Wives and partners are not expected to attend— so there will be 
no pregnant Posh Spice. Victoria Adams, at the party on the arm 
of Manchester United’s David Beckham. 


Hurricane ends summer 

BRITAIN may have eqjoyed the last of the summer sun as 
torrential rain hits many parts with more wet weather predicted 
for the weekend. Remnants of hurricane Bonnie, which caused 
violent storms in the USA. are believed to be contributing to the 
wet spelL Torrential rain and strong winds could hit the north 
and west on Sunday , with heavy showers In many parts of the 
country, says the PA WeatherCentre. 



The charge of the 2ist Lancers at the Battle of Omdunnan. Victory was a triumph of discipline and firepower over fanatical courage photograph: national museums and galleries on mersey 

FO scoffs at demand for Kitchener apology 


A Sudanese MP wants one of 
Britain’s most revered heroes 
to be classed as a war criminal 
because of a battle 1 00 years 
ago. Ian Black reports 


B RITAIN has no plans 
to apologise to Sudan 
for Lord Kitchener’s 
behaviour at the end 
of the 19th century — a de- 
mand Khartoum may be plan- 
ning to lump together with 
one from Washington for its 
more recent military action. 

Foreign Office officials yes- 
terday scoffed at reports that 
a Sudanese MP, Mohammed 
Daoud al-Khalifa. grandson of 
the Khalifa whose rebellion 
was crushed by Kitchener's 
victory at Omdunnan, is call- 
ing for one of Britain's most 
revered imperial heroes to be 
branded a war c rimina l. 

Mr Khalifa, a member of 
Sudan’s ruling National Is- 
lamic Front and chairman of 
the committee commemorat- 
ing the landmark September 
1898 battle, is said to want to 
mount a posthumous case 
against Lord Kitchener at the 
International Court of Justice 
in The Hague. 

But the court deals only 
with civil cases, while the 


newly-constituted Interna- 
tional Criminal Court, setup 
to deal with genocide and war 
cimes, ha* no retroactive 
powers. 

"We are not aware of any 
legal format in which this 
could take place," the Foreign 
Office said last night. 

Mr Khalifa also wants an 
apology from its northern 
neighbour Egypt — now, as 
then, at odds with the funda- 
mentalist Mamifl regime in 
Khartoum. 

Tony Blair recently ex- 
pressed regret for the Irish 
potato famine and Bill Clin- 
ton used a visit to Africa to 
apologise for the US role In 
the slave trade. Japan has 
been cagey about saying 
sorry for second world war 
atrocities, though Germany 
has done much to atone for its 
attempt to exterminate the 
Jews. 

But Britain’s Imperial re- 
cord may be off limi ts, with 
the Queen pointedly declining 
during her Indian visit last 
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year to apologise for the Am- 
ritsar massacre of 1919. 

And a leading British histo- 
rian, Edward Spiers, said it 
was a risible idea to indict 
Lord. Kitchener, still remem- 
bered for his luxuriant mous- 
tache and finger-pointing ex- 
hortation to young mpn on 
first world war recruiting 
posters. 


His army was outnumbered 
by Sudanese forces at the 
battle, but foe British and 
their Egyptian and Sudanese 
levies had the devastating 
firepower of foe Maxim gun 
and their enemy did not. Kha - 
lifa's dervishes, armed only 
with rifles, lost 10,000 dead, 
while fewer than 500 British 
were killed. 


‘There is no cause 
for such a charge 
against 
Kitchener. He 
fully implemented 
British policy. He 
did it at minimal 
risk to the 
Egyptian and 
British lives 
under his 
command and 
inafully ' 
professional 
and methodical 
manner* 

Historian 
Edward Spiers 


Professor Spiers, editor of 
Sudan, a Reappraisal, said: 
“There is no cause for such a 
charge against Kitchener. He 
fully implemented British 
policy. He did Jt at minimal 
risk to the Egyptian and Brit- 
ish lives under his command 
and he did it In a folly profes- 
sional and methodical 
m anner. 


“Apologising is a danger- 
ous and misguided concept 
because you’d be judging 
people by foe standards of foe 
moment rather than by any 
objective standard of histori- 
cal evidence. Actions at Om- 
dunnan might have been a 
cause of surprise if CNN cam- 
eras had been present on the 
battlefield, but they weren't. 
Nothing that was done there 
was out of character for Suda- 
nese warfare." 

Sudan's London embassy, 
whose ambassador was 
recalled following British 
support for the recent US 
attack on a Khartoum phar- 
maceutical factory, said there 
was no formal demand to in- 
dict Kitchener. 

The general faced far 
greater controversy when he 
set up what were Innocently 
called ‘‘concentration camps” 
during the Boer revolt 
against British rule in South 
Africa. He was mourned by 
millions when he was 
drowned when his ship 
struck a mine in 1916. 

This week Sudan demanded 
that the US pay reparations to 
victims of last month's bomb- 
ing of what the regime insists 
was a factory producing medi- 
cines, not chemical weapons 
financed by the terrorist 
leader Osama Bln Laden. 
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Transsexual pilot wins £77,000 
award over discrimination claim 


A TRANSSEXUAL pilot 
was yesterday awarded 
more than £77,000 by a 
trib unal which ruled that a 
flight company had discrimi- 
nated against her. 

Kristina Sheffield, aged 52, 
of Filing, west London, won 
her legal battle against Air 
Foyle in July. Yesterday, an 
industrial tribunal al Bedford 
ruled that she should be 
awarded E14JJ97 for injury to 
feelings and £62,745 for loss of 
potential earnings. 

Ms Sheffield, a grand- 
mother, who was born a man 
and who used to be known as 
Ian Sheffield, had argued that 
Air Foyle, based at Luton Air- 
port, Bedfordshire, was guilty 
of sex discrimination when it 
refused her a job interview 
because she was a trans- 
sexual. She had applied to be 
a pilot with BasyJet, also 
based at Luton, whose 


recruiting had been handled 
by Air Foyle. 

A former Royal Air Force 
and Britannia pilot. Ms Shef- 
field had 32 years of flying ex- 
perience. She contended that 
she was suitably qualified 
and should have been given 
an interview. Air Foyle de- 
nied discrimination, arguing 
that other pilots found her dif- 
ficult to work with as she 
flaunted her sexuality. 

Ms Sheffield, who had a sex 
change operation in 1986. has 
also fought an unsuccessful 
battle in foe European courts 
over her new sexual status. 
She claimed that the Govern- 
ment was wrong to prevent 
her from altering her birth 
certificate from male to fe- 
male status. But in July foe 
European Court of Human 
Rights ruled in the Govern- 
ment’s favour. 

After yesterday’s hearing. 


Ms Sheffield said: “I have had 
to fight very hard over foe 
past 12 years. This is by far 
the biggest victory I have had. 
1 have had to fight for my job 
and status as a person. I’m 
very pleased with foe award. I 
think the tribunal has ac- 
cepted that wrong was done to 
me and given proper compen- 
sation. Whether this will af- 
fect attitudes towards me [in] 
the rest of the airline indus- 
try, who can tell?” 

Ms Shdfield told the tribu- 
nal that she had struggled to 
find long-term work since be- 
coming a woman 13 years ago. 
In the past two years, she had 
worked only on short-term 
contracts obtained through 
agencies, mostly for foreign 
airlines. Since the tribunal 
hearing in April she had not 
worked and had relied on 
benefits for income. “I am an 
ordinary human being. 1 have 


a job that 1 am folly capable of 
doing and anyone who takes 
me on would find they had a 
loyal employee." 

She fiercely rejected Air 
Foyle's suggestions that she 
flaunted her femininity or 
found it hard to work with 
other pilots. 

In a statement after the 
hearing Air Foyle said: “In 
view of the amount of dam- 
ages awarded to Ms Sheffield. 
Air Foyle will be appealing 
against this' Judgment. Air 
Foyle ... has always main- 
tained a policy of being an 
equal opportunities employer 
and it does not operate a sex- 
ual discrimination policy. 

“At the time that Ms Shef- 
field applied for a pilot’s job 
with [us] — one of over: 600 
applicants for 12 positions — 
the company already [had] 
tiie second highest ratio, of fe- 
male pilots in foe Industry ” 


British woman raped in Greece 


Helena Smith In Athens 


P OLICE are searching 
fields and villages in 
northern Greece for two 
Albanians accused of brutally 
raping a British woman as 
she walked towards the site of 
Aristotle's schooL 
The 46-year-old tourist was 
gang-raped In a cave over a 
period of 12 hours after being- 
abducted hi broad daylight by 
three men hiding near the 
site. 

Last night a third Albanian, 
identified as.Arian Kiku, 23, 

was remanded In custody 
after a local public prosecutor 


formally charged him in con- 
nection with the crime. 

Police said the illegal Immi- 
grant. who will appear before 
an investigating magistrate 
today, was arrested after foe 
London-born woman man- 
aged to escape. Kiku identi- 
fied his accomplices as Ren 
and Eegim Rina, unemployed 
brothers who had also made 
the illicit crossing Into 
Greece from the former 
Stalinist state. 

The victim Is helping police 

track down her assailants 
following her release yester- 
day from a hospital in 
Naoussa, where foe archaeo- 
logical site is located. 


Nikolas Voutsinos, a doctor 
who treated her, confirmed 
she had been badly beaten by 
the men but was in “generally 
good condition”. The woman 
told police foe three men 
repeatedly attacked her after 
she refused to reveal her bank 
card's personal Identification 
number. She said she got 
away after foe brothers had 
left foe cave, and Kiku. who 
had been guarding her, had 
fallen asleep. 

“She’s a very brave wo man ." 
said Petros Papageorgiou, who 
heads the pollce force In 
Naoussa. “We’ve rounded up 
about 50 Albanians from fields 
and tillages across the region 


and she’s been hying to iden- 
tify the brothers.” 

A ciaRgios buff, the woman 
had been travelling alone 
through Greece since flying 
into Salonika. 

There has been a big in- 
crease in crime In the region 
since neighbouring Albania 
descended into anarchy with 
the collapse of pyramid in- 
vestment schemes last year. 

“Murders and robberies 
have soared, and Albanians 
have been blamed for nearly 
afi of them," said Mr Papa- 
georgiou. "Locals feel very 
angry about this latest Inci- 
dent and very sorry for this 
woman.” 
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Was Lord Kitchener a hero or a villain? Should he, as 
Sudan has apparently suggested, be arraigned before 
an international court as a war criminal to mark the 
hundredth anniversary of the battle, in reality the 
slaughter, of Omdurman? 
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News in brief 

French minister in 
coma after surgery 


WORLD NEWS 9 
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ajma yesteroay alter suffering A heart attack 

8 SSf adder c * e ™ fl0B * Best tfaown for hfe 
resignation of the defence portfolio m protesfat France’s in- 
volvement m the 1991 Gulf war, he 1$ to be temporarily replaced 
by the overseas territories minister, Jean-Souey^S^ ' 
sal JJ Jie attack appeared t£ve been trig- 

gered by a reaction to the anaesthetic. Surgeons at the vatde- 
Grace military hospital in Paris, where th? 59-year-old minis- 
ter was admitted on Wednesday, rescuedtated him but he 
remained in a coma . — Jon HenUy.PorisJ 
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Malaysian crisis deepens 


5 


MALAYSIA'S political crisis deepened ' 
deputy prime minister, Anwar ihr ahim' 
victim of a high-level conspiracy and vu 
name, and the authorities tookJegaFact 
could lead to his arrest. In his firsTcomi 
by theprime minister, Mahathir MohaS 
Anwar said he had the evidence to esfcftl 
The feud has raised fears that Dr Mab 
wider crackdown, as he did a decade agt 
arrest of 108 people. — Nick dimming-^ 


resterday as the sacked 
protested that he was the 
fred to fight to dear his 
on which many briery© 
tents since he was sacked 
tad, the 51-year-old Dr 
iiahhis innocence, 
dhir may be preparing a 
when he ordered the 
rz tee, Bangkok. 
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Rotting pears and tomatoes make poor piddngsfor an elderly woman In a St Petersburg street market as the value ofthe rouble tumbles photograph: anatoly maltsev 

Food fears add to crisis 


James Meek in Moscow 
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P RESIDENT Boris 
Yeltsin’s nominee 
for prime minister, 
Viktor Chernomyr- 
din, makes his 
second attempt to win parlia- 
mentary approval today as 
concern about the security of 
the cou ntry’ s food supplies 
increases. 

Andrei Kokoshin, head of 
toe security council, admitted 
yesterday that the far east 
and some southern regions 
were experiencing problems, 
but said there was no danger 
ofhunger. 

Cities Tike Moscow, which 
is heavily dependent on im- 
parted food, were at some risk 
erf shortages, he said, but he 
pointed out that the country 
still bad 18 miZlion tonnes 
of grain from this' year’s 
harvest . 

The fall in the value of the 
rouble and the paralysed po- 
litical and economic system 



Ousting of Savinftbi denied 




have resulted in the price of 
imported goods — and domes- 
tic goods with foreign ingredi- 
ents — soaring, without a cor- 
responding increase in wages 
or pensions. 

A typical monthly pension 
Of 400 roubles, worth £40 three 
weeks ago, is now worth £18. 

Russia was not self-suffi- 
cient in food in Soviet times, 
and the collapse of state forms 
since then has made it less so. 
Most meat is imported, and 
even milk producers have 
began to depend on imported 
Tetrapak cartons. 

To make things worse, 
i northern Russia ba« bad an 
| abysmal summer of cold and 
rain, resulting in afeehle po- 
tato harvest on the allotments 
many poorer families depend 
on to support their diet 

Some shops were closed 
yesterday as thei r owners 
wondered howto adapt to cur: 
rency rates changing several 
times a day. One grocery had 
large gaps on foe shelves 
were goods had sold out 


• Chernomyrdin struggles for votes despite 
far-right backing of “experienced surgeon’ 

• Pricey imports empty Moscow shelves as 
shortages loom in far east and south 

• Banks besieged after state reneges on 
promise to protect value of savings 


and no new stocks had been 
delivered. 

Possibly acting under pres- 
sure from pan fairing import- 
ers, Andrei Koshnerenko. a 
senior government foreign 
trade mfftefri, called for import 
duties to be gTanhari to avoid 
"serious food shortages'*. i 

Mr Chernomyrdin's desul- j 
tory attempts to rein in the j 
runaway rouble failed yes- 
terday when the currency 
slumped a gain- Neither h i $ i 
examination of a crisis plan | 
prepared by Argentinian, 
German and US experts, nor 
his promise to pay defaulted 
debts if the IMF gave Russia i 


the money to do it impressed 
the markets. 

There were desperate 
scenes at branches of six of 
the country’s biggest com- 
mercial banks as depositors 
tried to rescue their savings 
after the acting government 
reneged on its promise to pro- 
tect them. 

Depositors were told that: 
their hard-currency accounts 
would be transferred to the 
state savings bank and con- 
verted into roubles at Au- 
gust’s rate, effectively slash-' 
ing their value. 

Moscow employment agen- 
cies say that between 40,000 


and 100,000 white collar em- 
ployees in banks, brokerages 
and insurance companies 
could lose their jobs in the 
next two months. Interfax 
news agency reported. 

"Proletarians with stones 
wfll be replaced by represen- 
tatives of foe middle rfam 
banging mobile phones on the 
hoods of expensive foreign- 
made cars,” said V ladimir So- 
lovyov of the Univeral Per- 
sonnel agency. 

Mr Chernomyrdin, who 
was rejected in the Duma by 
253 votes to 94 on Monday, is 
likely to do better today. For 
reasons as obscure as his 
original rejection, foe ultra- 
nationalist Vladimir Zhirin- 
ovsky said his LDFR party — 
which has llper cent of the 
450 Duma seats — would sup- 
port the former prime minis- 
ter this time. 

“A surgeon who has sent 
200 patients to the morgue 
may cure the 201st,” Mr Zhir- 1 
inovsky said. "Of course we I 
have pity for the 200 victims. | 


but that makes him an experi- 
enced surgeon.” 

That still leaves Mr Cherno- 
myrdin well short of the 226 
votes he needs to form a gov- 
ernment. If the Duma rejects 
him three times, Mr Yeltsin 
must dissolve it 

There was frantic political 
manouevrlng yesterday on 
the eve of the vote as Mr 
Chernomyrdin and the leader 
of the dominant opposition 
party, Gennady Zyuganov of 
the Communists, lobbied for 
the support of the powerful 
regional governors who sit in 
the upper house. 

The Yeltsin camp tried to 
revive the president’s proposal 
to surrender some powers in 
return for a Chernomyrdin 
government, but the Commu- 
nists and their allies refused to 
trust Mr Yeltsin's word. 

The previous offer col- 
lapsed at the weekend be- 
cause the Communists in- 
sisted on the transfer of 
powers to pa r liament being 
enshrined in law. 


Taliban ‘executed thousands 
as troops took northern city* 


Mchanl Oalpia In 


cpntflti raB 


society 


m FGHANISTAN’S Tali- 
ban militia massacred 
jnsthousands of civilians 
after capturing foe key north- 
ern city of Masar-i-Sharif 
from the opposition last 
month. Amnesty interna- 
tional said yesterday. 

Its report quoted foe testi- 
monies of witnesses and sur- 
vivors who said the victims 
were mostly from the Shi’zte 
Hazara community, one of the 
many ethnic minorities living 
in the country's north. 

Witnesses said Taliban 
troops, in the first days of tak- 
ing foe city that was once foe 
headquarters of foe opposi- 
tion alliance, had executed 
people in their homes, the 
streets and the surrounding 
areas. 

. Amnesty says It has repeats 


Every Wednesday in the 


that a group of 70 men was 
< slaughtered at an important 
Shi’ite shrine in foe city, ap- 
pearing to confirm the worst 
fears of the international 
community, which bag been 
increasingly concerned in 
recent weeks at the fate of 

fflwii*; mtnnr itie« in the area. 

The Taliban have persis- 
tently refused to allow Jour- 
nalists or independent observ- 
ers to visit Mazar-i-Sliarit 

Reprisals had been ex- 
pected: about 2£00 Taliban 
troops were massacred in 
May last year when the mili- 
tia tried to capture the city. 
There is also particular hos- 
tility between the Sunni Tail- 
ban grid Shi’ite Hazaras. 

Much of Amnesty's infor- 
mation is corroborated by 
other witnesses and reliable 
sources who in recent days 
have given statements con- 
firming that foe Hazara com- 


munity was targeted and that 
| systematic searches were 
made of their houses. 

One source said people 
were so frightened they did 
not leave their homes to bury 
members of their families 
who had been shot Many . 
bodies lay in the streets for 
days before being buried. 

Estimates of how many 
people were killed vary enor- 
mously. One man who is 
IDtely to have given a reliable 
estimate said he believed 
about 4,000 people had died in 
the fighting for the city and 
since foe Taliban took control 
on August 8. Most, he said, 
were Hazaras. 

“On the first day, the Tali- 
ban shot many people. Who- 
ever was on the. streets was 
killed,” he said. “Over foe 
next few days they searched 
houses in the districts domi- 
nated by the Hazaras.” 


The real Willy set to be freed at last 


[n Reykjavik 

A UNITED States air 
force plane made a 
successful trial run 
yesterday in the operation 
to transfer the world’s most 
famous JoLUer whale back to 
his natural habitat. 

Seiko, star erf foe Free 
WHly films, is to be moved 
next Thursday from an 
aquarium In Oregon in foe 
US to a large floating sear 
pen in a secluded bay off 
Iceland’s Westman Islands. 

Tbe trial, intended to es- 
tablish whether the US C-17 
transport plane could land i 
on foe Islands* tiny air- 
strip, bad been postponed ; 
earlier this week due to 
strong winds. 

Bat it was completed yes- 
terday with only minor 
damage to the strip and the 
plane was set to return last 
jHt to Newport in Oregon 
to meet Its five-ton 

be lifted from 
his two-million gallon pool 
and lowered into a custom- 
built container for loading 

Srto foe C17, foe on!y 



Kefto, star Of the Free Willy films, to bis pool in Oregon, 

from where be will be flown by foe US air force to Iceland 


The flight is being paid 
for by the Free Willy Foun- 
dation, backers erf which in- 
clude Warner Bros, the 
Hollywood studio that 
released tbe first Free 
WXfiy film. In 1998, and foe 
cellular telephone mag- 


itop from Newport to 


Tbe foundation has cam- 
paigned for four years for 
foe release of Kelko, who 


| was caught in Icelandic 
waters as a baby and ended 
up in a tepid, cramped pool 
of artificially salted water 
in an amusement park In 
Mexico City. 

When the film crew ar- 
rived to shoot Free Willy in 
1992. Kelko was a ton 
underweight and suffering 
lesions. 

The fight to tree the real 


willy began after the suc- 
cess of the film, in which a 
boy befriends a killer 
whale and helps him escape 
a theme park. He was 
moved to a specially built 
pool in Oregon two years 
ago. 

Weather will be foe big 
unknown in foe plans for 

Kelko’ s journey home. Tbe 
Westman Islands are prone 
to gales, although tbe sea- 
pen where Keiko will be 
kept is sheltered by dttffit. 

The US air force will be 
monitoring wind condi- 
tions before taking off from 
Newport 

“The plane will leave on 
schedule unless the 
weather In Iceland Is very 
bad. although of course we 
won’t be taking any risks.” 
Hallar HaRsson, foe foun- 
dation's Iceland spokes- 
man, said. “But the long- 
term forecast is looking 
good and we’re optimistic it 

will all go smoothly.” 

Some Icelanders are sur- 
prised at foe interest in 
Keiko. Jon Gunnarsson, 
who helped capture Keiko 
18 years ago, said: “Keiko 
could yield enough meat to 
i make 60.000 meatballs, 
j which could feed m any 
mouths in our hungry 
world.”— Reuters. 


Mandela fails in 
peace initiatives 


He and other sources also 
confirm Amnesty’s statement 
that thousands of people were 
arrested. 

According to one source, 
other ethnic minorities were 
released after a few days, but 
the Hazaras were singled out 
and many erf them transported 
to other prisons and detention 
centres in the region. 

“It’s rumoured that many 
of them died as they were 
being transported — in lor- 
ries from Mazar-t-Sbarif to 
Shebergban,” he said. “They 
suffocated." 

Significantly, Amnesty also 
quotes witnesses as saying 
that the 10 Iranian diplomats 
and a journalist who have 
been missing since the city 
fell last month were killed. 

The fate of the diplomats 
has led to a rapid escalation 
in tension between Afghani- 
stan and Iran. 


Alex Duval Smith In Durban 

S OOTH AFRICA’S leader- 
ship ambitions in Africa 
and the developing 
world lay in tatters yesterday, 
after it lost control of diplo- 
matic efforts to end the war in 
the Democratic Republic of 
Congo, and the 113-nation 
Non-Aligned Movement 
(NAM) conference it hosted 
ended in acrimony. 

By the end of the four-day 
conference here, President 
Laurent Kabila and his mili- 
tary allies had dismissed 
South African efforts to bring 
peace to Congo, and President 
Nelson Mandela had alien- 
ated India over nuclear 
proliferation. 

The tense atmosphere over 
a range of issues affecting 
countries within the NAM — 
described as the voice of the 
developing world — over- 
shadowed South Africa’s am- 
bition of modernising the 
movement during its forth- 
coming three-year tenure. 

Diplomats believe the Dur- 
ban Paper — which will 
emerge from the four-day con- 
ference — will be as watered- 
down as previous mission 
statements have been, giving 
credence to Western criticism 
that the movement is little 
more than a talking shop. 

The South African presi- 
dent-designate, Thabo Mbeki, 
had asked the s ummi t to 
address issues that could real- 
istically achieve consensus — 
globalisation, the fight 
against drugs and terrorism, 
and the need for the develop- 
ing world to have a greater 
voice in international institu- 
tions. 

Tnefpari, the conference erf 
foreign ministers and beads 
of state was dominated by the 
visit of President Kabila who 
used it to caD — successfully 


— for military support for his 
government, before ordering 
two bottles of Ghivas Regal to 
bis Hilton hotel room, drink- 
ing them and leaving. 

At the same time. President 
Mandela — and the Southern 
African Development Com- 
munity (SAJDC) — executed a 
diplomatic about-turn when 
he said it was "quite reason- 
able” for a ‘legitimate gov- 
ernment” invaded by a for- 
eign force to request military 
support from neighbours. 

Earlier, President Yoweri 
Museveni of Uganda — a non- 
member of the development 
community, which, along 
with Rwanda, has been 
accused by President Kabila 
of backing the rebels — told 
the Non-Aligned Movement 
conference that he would be 
prepared to “review the pres- 
ence’’ of troops stationed In 
eastern Congo. 

After failed attempts by 
South Africa to re- ins til in the 
37-year-old movement Its 
cold-war position against nu- 
clear proliferation. President 
Mandela lashed out at India’s 
stance over Jammu and Kash- 
mir, only to be accused by the 
Indian leader. Atal Bihar i 
Vqjpayee, of meddling in in- 
ternal affairs. 

President Mandela offered a 
warm greeting to the Cuban 
president. Fidel Castro, who 
delivered a flower power 
speech and begins an official 
visit to South Africa today. 

The Palestinian leader. 
Yasser Arafat, was afforded a 
similar welcome by President 
Mandela who condemned the 
“narrow and chauvinistic" 
administration of the Israeli 
prime minister, Benjamin 
Netanyahu. 

The conference condemned 
Washington’s missile strikes 
against Sudan and Afghani- 
stan, both members of the 
movement. 
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“Tommy Soderberg does not fit the 
stereotype of the modem 
int e r na t io nal coach, lie does not 
write books or believe that faith 
healers can help win the Work! Cup. 

Marcus Christensen in Stockholm 
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Russian 
roulette 
maybe 
too late to 
save Kohl 


Trailing in the ratings, the 
‘chancellor of unemployment’ 
shamelessly played the foreign 
policy card in a Bundestag 
showdown with his challenger, 
Gerhard Schroder. But, writes 
Ian Traynor in Bonn, what 
looked good in parliament may 
not be enough at the polls 



Helmut Kohl, the German chancellor, adjusts his jacket after giving his speech yesterday photograph: arndwiegmann 


C hancellor Hel- 
mut Kohl tried to 
salvage his flag- 
ging re-election 
chances yesterday 
by playing on voters' fears of 
an escalating crisis in Russia 
and of waves of refugees 
clamouring to enter Germany 
from the Balkans. 

In a rousing SO-minute 
speech To 1 the Bundestag, the 
lower house in Bonn, Mr Kohl 
offered a proud tour dTwrizon 
of his 16 years in power and 
exploited the rouble's fall to 
appeal to Germans to vote Tor 
a safe pair of hands. 

Mr Kohl pleaded with vot- 
ers to opt Tor an internation- 
ally respected statesman 
rather than to trust the future 
of the country to “an experi- 
ment" in foreign policy under 
the inexperienced Gerhard 
SchrSder. his Social Demo- 
crat challenger In the election 
on September 27. 


With Mr Schroder replying 
for the opposition, it was the 
contenders’ first face-to-face 
clash of the campaign. The 
showdown may represent a 
turning point for Mr Kohl, 
who is Jagging in the opinion 
polls by up to six points. 

If Mr Kohl emerges victori- 
ous three weeks next Sunday, 
yesterday’s performance will 
be seen as one of his finest 
hours. If he loses, it may be* 
called his parliamentary 
swansong. 

“Russia Is one of the most 
powerful countries on earth 
. . . our most powerful neigh- 
bour,” Mr Kohl said. He 
spoke of the “terrible danger 
and threat from the giant Rus- 
sia" which was experiencing 
“critical days" and offered: 
unstinting support but no, 
more money, for President 
Boris Yeltsin and his prime 
minister-designate. Viktor 
Chernomyrdin. 


He also warned of a hu- 
manitarian catastrophe in the 
Serbian province of Kosovo 
this winter, triggering refu- 
gee waves which would head 
for Germany. 

The Bundestag confronta- 
tion with Mr Schroder was 
supposed to focus od next 
year’s budget, but Mr Kohl de- 


foreign policy expertise, 
accused Mr Kohl of “irrespon- 
sibility'' in playing the Rus- 
sian card so nakedly and crit- 
icised Mr Kohl’s “sauna- 
mate”, Mr Yeltsin. 

“You made a very long 
speech, Mr Chancellor," said 
Mr Schroder who spoke for 
less than an hour. “It was a 


‘You’re lost in tfie past, that’s your 

problem Germany can’t afford 

any more Kohl,’ Schroder told him 


voted the first half of his 
address solely to foreign pol- 
icy. He ridiculed opposition 
jibes at his concentration on 
world affairs as proof of “the 
parochialism” of the Social 
Democrats. 

But Mr Schrdder, while 
bowing to the chancellor’s 


speech about the past and 
anyone who heard it will see 
that yon have problems with, 
the present" £ J 

Reluctant to compete with 
Mr Kohl on foreign policy, the 
challenger concentrated on 
the chancellor’s domestic re- 
cord, noting that un employ- 


Nato offers help with Serb plan 


Martin Walker In Brussels 


I A TO is planning to dip 
la first cautious toe into 
1 Kosovo this winter, of- 
fering humanitarian assis- 
tance to the United Nations 
refugee agency to prevent a 


disaster overtaking at least 
300,000 ethnic Albanians 
made homeless by the Serb 
offensives. 

Nato ambassadors are offer- 
ing air transport and logistics 
support But the arrangement 
would require Serbian per- 
mission before the UN High 
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Boston 

America’s 

Walking 

City 
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Commissioner for Refugees 
could manage and distribute 
food, and it does not envisage 
armed Nato forces protecting 
convoys or distribution cen- 
tres in Kosovo. 

The International Crisis 
Group criticised the plan yes- 
terday. saying the lessons of 
Bosnia and Kosovo were that 
“any operation that relies for 
protection on Serb security 
forces is not protected at all". 

Nato ambassadors, who ap- 
proved the plan in principle 
this week, are now asking 
their governments what air- 
craft and facilities can be 
made available. 

In effect, the proposal 
makes Nato a partner in the 
Serbian scheme for four hu- 
manitarian aid centres in Ko- 
sovo to be rqn by non-govern- 
mental organisations and the 
UNHCR, and to be provided 
with "security” by Serb 
troops. 

Kosovo officials have al- 
ready objected that the cen- 
tres would amount to Serbian 
concentration camps, whose 
running costs would be paid 
by the international 
community. 

Morton Abramowitz, a rep- 
resentative of the Interna- 
tional Crisis Group and a for- 
mer United States secretary 
of state, told a meeting at the 
European parliament yester- 
day: “The only serious protec- 


tion’ that can be provided is 
by an armed Nato force to de- 
fend supplies and refugees, 
and I do not believe that is on 
the cards." 

He added: “It’s crazy, to 
think that Kosovar woman 
and* children will put them- 
selves under the protection of 
Serbian forces who have been 
shooting their husbands and 
fathers.” 

Nato planners, who have 
prepared a range of military 
options including air strikes, 
are privately frustrated at the 
refusal of Nato governments 
to take a decision to stop Serb 
aggression. 

Nato’s offer of humanitar- 
ian aid reflects its wish to be 
seen to be doing something 
for Kosovo's 2 million ethnic 
Albanians. 

“There' is a new sense that 
the international community 
has to redouble Its efforts to 
get the negotiation process 
back on track," a senior Nato 
official said. 

But the negotiations, which 
are aimed at getting Kosovo 
to accept autonomy under 
Serb sovereignty, have been 
hampered by the bitter dis- 
putes between Kosovo's main 
Albanian party, led by Ibra- 
him Rugova, and the mili- 
tants of the Kosovo Libera- 
tion Army, and by the success 
of the Serb offensive against 
the guerrillas. ' 
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men! bad been 1.8 million in 
1982 when Mr Kohl became 
chancellor and was now 
4J. million. 

- “You are the chancellor of 
unemployment,” he told Mr 
Kohl to raucous applause 
from the opposition benches. 
"You don't know or don’t 
want to know the reality for 
the avenge employee in Ger- 
many . . . You are lost bt the 
past, chancellor, that's your 
problem . . . Germany can’t af- 
ford any more Knhl.” 

Mr SchrOder added that the 
chanceDor’s refusal to engage 
in a pre-election television 
duel was proof of how far Mr 
Kohl was out of synch with 
the modem age. 

‘T would really like to dis- 
miss the State of the watihn 
with you in front of the TV 
cameras. Came out af the past 
. . . Let’s discuss that together 
coolly," Mr SchrOder said. 

Unemployment is undoubt- 


edly the prime issue in foe 
election, yet Mr Kohl barely 
mentioned it in his speech, 
while Mr Schroder reftued to 
let foe issue drop. 

If conventional wisdom dic- 
tates that foreign affairs can- 
not win elections in the West, 
Germ any is different The late 
WBly Brandt won on foe 
strength of his OstpoliOk pol- 
icy towards the Soviet bloc 
and communist east Ger- 
many. Elections in foe 1970s 
and 1960s hingpd on Cold War 
Issues and miriMr missiles 

deployments. Mr Kohl won in 
1990 as foe Cold War’s victor 
and Germany’s unifier. 

Pollsters and pundits agree 
that the Russian crisis could 
haip Mr Kohl stage an llfo 
hpur C O lP ebECk Bnt elflinn gh 
the chancellor "seems to be 
banking on events .in Mos- 
cow, few reckon that any- 
thing short of a Kremlin 
putsch will save him. 


EU proposals 
for refugees 
‘will wipe out 
asylum rights’ 


Martin Walker In Brwweis 


lUROPE 


Is pressing 
with- S, plan to 


Etnmsfonn its. policies 
on refugees and pol itical asy- 
lum and remove thei: right to 
permanent settlement, despite 
claims by angry civil liberties 
groups and Greens 'in the 
European Parliament Afoat It 
bvwim “the pnri of the Geneva 
Convention". 

The plan drafted bj Aus- 
tria, current holder of foe 
European Union’s presi- 
dency, been gtvei initial 
approval la principle l y other 
member states. It star s from 
foe principle that the geneva 
Convention, designed 
tect individuals flee 
cal persecution, now 
only a small 
r efugees. 

The plan is designed to 
meet sudden emergency in- 
fluxes. such as those from the 
wars in Bosnia. Kosovo and 
Kurdistan, and proposes' a 
four-stage policy of shoit- 
term protection. The essentul 
feature, which breaks will 
the principle of the Geneva 
Convention, is that it does not 
give refugees the right to 
settle in foe EU. 

The first stage would be to 
try to handle foe emergency 
an foe ground, either by 
peacekeeping or “safe zones". 

The second would be to 
keep refugees In the region, if 
necessary using EU funds to 
provide food, medical care 
and “temporary" camps. This 
policy was adopted for Pales- 
tinian refugees from Israel in 
1948 — the camps are still in 
place SO years later. 

The third would be to grant 
temporary sanctuary in an 
EU country, with all member 
states sharing the cost. This 
would exclude the right to 
work and the right of resi- 
dence. The fourth stage would 
be mandatory repatriation of 
the refugees to their home- 
lands as soon as circumstances 
permit 

’This proposal is an attack 
on the principles of interna- 
tional law and human 
rights," foe president oT foe 
Green group in foe European 
Parliament. Magda Aelvoet of 
Bel gium, said. “This clearly 
is in contradiction with the 
Geneva Convention, which 
established an individual 
right for asylum." 

Some aspeicts of the scheme 
are already in train. EU offi- 
cials have discussed setting 
Up and fma nring camps in 
Turkey to house Iraqi refu- 


gees. The talks are stalled by 
Turkey’s Insistence on the 
camps being immune from 
Inspection by the Untied 
Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees. 

“We have to recognise Ihnt 
circumstances have changed 
since the cold-war era of 1951, 
when the Geneva Convention 
was signed." the plan's 
author, Manfred Matzka. di- 
rector-general for migration 
in the Austrian Interior min- 
istry. told the Guardian. 

"Most refugees are not 
these days individuals who 
flee political persecution” Mr 
Matzka said. "They flee from 
civil wars like Bosnia, or 
from violent fundamentalism 
like Algeria. The Geneva Con- 
vention does not give us a 
proper instrument to deal 
with this kind of crisis and 
we need one. 

“Our proposal docs not do 
away with foe Geneva Con- 
vention, but rather comple- 
ments It. We want to keep the 
convention for individuals 
fleeing persecution, but set up 
a different system for foe 
kinds of crises that produce 
massive refugee flows." 

Mr Matzka is a controver- 
sial figure in Austria, where 
civil liberties groups blame 
him for the country's tough 
policy on repatriating refu- 
gees. The extreme rightwing 
rationalist leader Jorg 
Haider, on the other hand. 
Ins praised him as “our kind 
orguy". 

Jack Straw and other EU 
htme affair s ministers are to 
dfccuss foe plan on Septem- 
ber 24. and foe Greens are try- 
in* to rally support for a dec- 
laration against the scheme 
by tie European Parliament 

Tiis looks unlikely, since 
neitier foe Christian Demo- 
crat nor the Social Democrat 
MEft from Germany, their 
eyes in foe September 27 Ger- 
man teneral election, want to 
be sem as “soft'* on refugees. 
Gemuiy took more than half 
Eurqpt's refugees from Bos- 
nia aid refugees are a div- 
isive political issue. 

The Greens* campaign is 
weakered by a division in 
their rmks. Some want to 
stick Gmly to foe Geneva 
Conventon, which has foe 
force of htemational law. But 
a minority. led by Daniel 
Cohn-Beidit, say that since 
only 4 pe- cent of applicants 
under tie convention are 
given asyiim in foe EU. more 
refugees night find sanctuary 
if the EU moved to a quota 
system of nigrants from vari- 
ous countras. 
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Paddy Ashdown unveiled the latest package of Liberal 
policies yesterday. They’re remarkably eclectic, says 
David Walker. But then liberalism is a contradictory affair. 
Look at these men, Paddy Ashdown’s 

predecessors and influences. Will the real ^ ^ 

liberal please stand up? S >. 


S T’S Christmas, 1911. The 
twentieth century’s great- 
est Liberal is taking a wen- 
earned break after a 
tumultuous yean David 
Uoyd-George. Chancellor 
of the Ex che q uer; has just 
introduced National Insurance, 
a government scheme that for 
the first time will guarantee 
some income for old people. He 
has faced down the unelected. 
House of Lords, giving Britain 
its first taste rtf popular democ- 
racy He plans to give the Irish 
self-government The Welsh 
wizard holidays in Cannes. Bat 
where does he stay? In a house 
loaned him by a forebear cf die 
Daily Mail Rothermere who 
died this week, brother of Lord 
NorthcLiffe, originator of a 
potent brand of rightwing, 
reactionary journalism which 
had already shown its power by 
whipping up hatred of the Ger- 
mans. 

What does that vignette tell 
us about liberalism? It's not just 
about Lloyd George, the man 
whose sexual activities in foe 
Cabinet room put Bill Clinton 
to shame and who within a year 
was being accused of under-the- 
counter dealings in Marconi 
sbaresfl). It says that bolding i 
political power usually means 
choices and compromises and 
unsavoury alliances. It’s a les- 
son Paddy Ashdown has been 
trying to teach his party Per- 
haps it explains his decision to 
junk his party’s chrfl rights 
inheritance and. vote with 
Labour on its anti-terrorist bilL 
Underneath his . holter-than- 
tbou-Tony rhetoric he was at it 
again yesterday as he unveiled 
his party’s latest platform, a 
jackdaw's pick of policies, none 
of them outlandish. But Ash- 
down has a problem, which he 
inherited from Lloyd George, 
who went on to become erne cf 
foe most interventionist and 
activist prime ministers eve; 
riding roughshod over chril 
rights; extending foe reach of 
government in every nook and 
cranny of national life. It’s his 
party’s name. The Social j 
Democrats may have been ; 
absorbed but there it remains, 1 
that word liberaL What on 
earth does it mean? 

Herbert Morrison (Peter 
Mandelson’s grandfather) once 
wittily said socialism was what 1 
a labour government does. 
After Lloyd George’s demi se, 
liberalism was what foe Bon- 
baxn-Carterand Grimond fami- 
lies said it was. Perhaps now 
it’s what Paddy Ashdown can | 
swing through his committees 
past the bearded ones and 
those ranks at well-meani n g , 
but rather vague councillors. 
Socialism is dead, defined as ■ 
the project to overturn and 
replace capitalism. Conser- 
vatism is in a state of ter min al | 
confusion over what should be 
conserved in an age of market- 
driven change. Is liberalism is 
in any better nick? When (In 
private at least) Mr Ashdown | 
claims Tony Blair as one of his, , 
the confusion of categories 
only grows. 


I ■ Some people say articulated 
principles don’t m a tter espe- 
cially in British party politics 
where foe geometry cf P arlia - 
menta r y power decides so 
much. You can *men a reac- 
tionary at ten paces, of left or 
right. Liberalism is a reflex, an 
instinct of generosity towards 
the underdog . . . Ludovic 
Kennedy just has to be a Lib- 
eraL What liberals care pas- 
sionately about is Byron’s 
“Eternal Spirit of the chain- 
less Mind”*, liberty What 
inflamed foe poet and Glad- 
stone after him was its 
absence and signs of oppres- 
sion and unfreedompq. Per- 
haps, as Alan Ryan puts it, 

liber alism is the sum cf 
its discontents; it is a 
permanent state of 
revulsion at bullies, 
bigness and unfair- 
ness(3). But that 

makes for ming 
manifestos and 
drawing up party 
programmes diffi- 
cult and doesn't 
give you much of 
an intellectual 
basis for under- 
standing a coropll- 
cated world. It 
could sound like a 
recipe for perma-^V . 
nent minority * * 
status. As Glad- 1 

stone (an imperial- y . 

1st) and Lloyd 
George (a warmonger) 
showed. Liberals in power 
toid to behave remarkably like 
foe rest of them. TopyBIair 
should make Paddy Ashdown 
foreign secretary — he would 
turn out as . “realist" as Lord 
Curzon or Lord Carrington. 
Pew isms are coherent, but lib- 
eralism has particular prob- 
lems. In it irresolvable 
conflicts are embedded and 
always have been. 

The first is between freedom 
and government. Frederick 
Hgyek, Margaret Thatcher’s 
supposed economics . guru, 
once wrote an essay ent itle d 
Why Am I Not A Conservative 
— conservatives are danger- 
ously promiscuous about the 
powers of the state and he, like. 
Ludwig von Mieses, Milton 
Friedman and many other lib- 
eral originators cf main- 
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Stream economics, sees gov- 
ernment as the enemy of pros- 
perity and material 
progress!*}. Government, to a 
generation coming of age in 
Europe to the Thirties, meant 
Stalinist or Fascist oppression. 
These “economic liberals" 
readily fnnnMpri with the 
milder; indigenous Anglo 
Scots tradition based on Adam 
Smith and John Stuart Will 
and their confidence that lib- 
erty would automatically lead 
to tiie right choices being 
nmtte But g nim' Hr^^nt can 
also be the promoter of peo- 
ple’s freedom, especially to the 
economic and social spheres. 
In the United States New Deal 
"liberals” believed that only by 
mobilising foe power of the 
federal government could eco- 
nomic and social disadvantage 
be mitigated (and American ' 
capitalism be made to weak 1 
better); ever since the 

i erican right has 
d “liber al** as a ter- 
le swearword, 
fet in Britain, too, 
tntiefo century lib- 
ilism got bound up 
fo Big Govero- 
ent. W illiam Bev- 
■idge appalled j 
onservative 
Ihmr-hm in 1942 
ritb the extension 
if state power 
implied by his 
scheme for social 
insurance. Nowa- 
days, if Labour 
renegade Frank 
field is to he 
elieved, state- 
ackEd insurance is 
nsidered m uch 
s "left Wing" than 
scale state provi- 
. As per yesterday 
als are not at all 
ed to talk campul- 
i their social secu- 
smes. 

k5 political liberal- 
t what’s left cf a 
ry tradition pins 
20th century expediency As 
Paddy Ashdown's review 
demonstrates, a lot is still 
owed to win lam Ewart Glad- 
stone. He of coarse was a Tory 
Anglo-Catholic landowner 
who fortuitously had came to 
personify a set of values, 
northern, industrial, freedom- 
loving, protestant This is the 
bourgeois liberalism which 
sees the state church as anath- 
ema, which espouses self-gov- 
ernment for the Scots, Welsh 
and Irish but traditionally 
was not too keen an upsetting 
property arrangements. 

T was this spirit that led 
Gladstone to champion 
foe rights of the 
oppressed nationalities in 
the Balkans against the 
Turks and, late; influ- 
mced the American president 
Woodrow Wilson in the dlsas- 
1 trous Versailles settlement try- 
i tog to align nationhood and 
“people”, the results of which 
are still evident to Kosovo. As 
John Gray has forcefully 
pointed out, liberalism is 
shocked by its own conse- 
quencesffl. When people turn 
out to be congenital abusers of 
freedom and oppressed minori- 
ties themselves become oppres- 
sors of others, liberals are 
struck dumb. In Scotland, self- 
government could become the 
occasion cf separatism; it is 
foe Liberal Democrats, not 
only Labour; who are being 
squeezed by the rise of the 
Scottish Nationalists. The cre- 
ation of the Irish Republic was 


the achievement of 1 

liberals and a fat lot cf th^nim 
they got — there are no identi- I 
Sable liberals in the Dafl. j 

PadJy Ashdown and col- , 
leagues talked yesterday of i 
“returning power to individu- 
als" without explaining why the 
same phrase was used by Mar- 
gate Thatcher to justify her 
free market reforms. The core 
problem cf HheraTtan, John 
Gray argues, is its pretence that 
we are all the same that there 
are universal norms at right 
conduct on which historically 
e ver y one is c o nverg i ng — a con- 
ceit associated recently with 
American writer Francis 
Fukuyama to whom “liberal 
democracy is the final form of 
human government"^ But 
John Gray himself does not 
stop relying on the banalities cf 
the liberal way of doing politics 
such as respect for opponents' 

arg unwrtc nxwgnWnn nf Hipir 

right to speak and the creation 
of conditions in which opin- 
ions, however diverse, can be 
represented. When fundamen- 
talists and religious extremists 
threaten, liberal forms of con- 
versation and conduct never 
looked more a ttra c ti v e. 


P ADDY Ashdown 
will doubtless say 
that philosophical i 
rtifflculHpg are 
irrelevant as long 
as there is political 
space between Labour and the 
Tories and they don’t want to 
colonise his issues, such as 
European federalism. (“Liber- | 
ali&m" gives you no dues on i 
that Frederick Hayek was 1 
quite keen on European 
union.) The Liberals' strongest 

farri toq and rumamc pnljtinal 

procedure — reform of the 
wwigtit m i inn, thp voting system 
and so on. At heart they still 
believe in all that c omfor ti ng 
stuff about pav emen t politics 1 
and civic participation, con- 
trary evidence about people’s 
willingness to take part 
notwithstanding. But say the I 
system cf decision making . 
were imp roved, what kind cf 
policies should issue? What 
ahonjri the distribution of 
income be? How big ought foe 
state be? Yesterday's answer 
seemed to he impeccably 
Mfflite the people will decide. 
But one cf the strongest 
lessons cf the 20th. century is 
that the people can be wrong- 
headed, malevolent,' selfish 
andOliberaL 

* Eternal Spirit of the chaintess 
Mindl 

Brightest in dungeons. Liberty! 
thou art 

For there thy habitation 's the heart 

The heart which love of thee alone 
can bind; 

And when thy sons to fetters am 
oongignod— 

Tofstters,andthed8mpvau!fe 

dayiessgioom. 

Their country conquers with their 
martyrdom. 

And Freedom's fame finds wings 
on every wind. 

So nne t on ChUton 1816 

Sources: (IJJohn Grtgg, Lloyd 
George From Peaceto war 191 2- 
1914. Methuen 1985; <2)AJan 
Buttock and Maurice Shock. The 
UbaralTraStton, A& C Black. 

1 956; {3) AJan Ryan, Now York 
Review of Books, September 24. 
1998; ( 4 ) The Constitution of 
Liberty, Routtedge. I960; (P) 
Enlightenment* Wake, Routtedge. 

1 995; (8) Post-Liberalism, 
RoutJedge.1933. 

David Waiter edits Analysis. 
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I AM ecstatic to receive in 
the post a hardback 
noveL "I coaid not resist 
the cover.' 1 writes the 
sender, who lavished a full 
2 Op on the work in a library 
sale, “but failed to make 
any headway with the story 
Itself.” Perhaps we can do 
better with our new Book of 
the Month. It is All For 
Love, the 1988 classic by my 
old friend Rizla Rosie Boy- 
cott, the delectable Grand 
Duchess of dope now moon- 
lighting as editor of the Ex- 
press. All For Love is “a 
compelling drama of love 
and blackmail, politics and 
persuasion", accordlngto 
the back-page blurb, 
“sweeping from a London 
Season to Sydney’s corri- 
dors of power”. Alas, lack of 
space allows only an amase- 
gaeule today as we turn to 
page 129. "He parted her , 
legs abruptly, and forced 

bis fingers “Very Daily 1 

Express. More next week. 

S HOULD Express 

owner Clive Hollick 
ever tire of Rizla Ro- 
sie, she might seek TV work 
with the BBC’s unwatcbed 
but sparklingly eccentric 
News 24, where anything 
goes. A reader rings to 
report another instance of * 
Reithian excellence, broad- 
cast last week from the 
Edinburgh festival. When 
asked what it was in life 
that he found most exciting, 
he pondered briefly. 

“Well,” he told the inter- 
viewer, “I s'pose that would 
be pissing on my girl- 
friend’s Volvo.” At least, 
that's what it sounded like. 

A NYONE repelled by 
the above items, and 
sick to death of the 
gratnitonssmntand tedious 
puerility that so informs 
this column, may wish to 
join the new Diary Focus 
Group. This will convene 
monthly in the Rich- 
mond and Twickenham 
area, and applicants should 
write appending a brief but 
trenchant critique. 

T HE Telegraph’s report 
on Lord Rotbennere’s 
death is odd. “His pri- 
vate life was unconven- 
tional," it reads, “although 
be was a champion of tradi- 
tional family values." Was 
he indeed? “Family values 
what does that phrase 
mean? I’ve not the least 
idea! It doesn’t mean a thing 
... If men and women have 
a lover and they're happy, 
why is it anybody else’s 
business?" That splendid 
quote comes from the Vis- 
count’s last major news- 
paper interview, published 
on August 5 1998 (in the 
Daily Telegraph). 

A N android Can in Lon- 
don calls to kick off 
the Save Our Brinton 
campaign with a curious 
but heartwarming SOB 
story. Helen, he insists, has 
stated her intention to vote, 
in the forthcoming NEC 
elections, for the six-strong 
slate of left-wing candidates 

including, would you 

believe, Liz Davies. Theo- 
ries as to this quasi-Johnso- 
nian conversion are two- 
fold: either Helen realises 
the game is up, and seeks 
folk-hero status by becom- 
ing a rebel ; or key wiring in 
her post-ironic matrix has 
short circuited. It is too 
soon to be c ertain which. 

D IARY vicar Steve 

Chalke has vanished. 
Rev Steve, the man 
who in his own phrase 
“most coherently defines 
the Zeitgeist", added yet an- 
other string to his already 
fa Iso me media bow on 
Wednesday when making 
his debut on the Today pro- 
gramme. Eager to offer con- 
gratulations. we left mes- 
sages asking him to call. 

But call he did not. and con- 
cern grows For his safety. If 
yon should see the Rev over 
the weekend in a TV or 
radio studio — or even, who 
knows, in the pulpit of his 
south London Baptist 
church — ask him to ring. 

We require a sermon on the 
Prodigal Son. Rev Steve, in 
the name of God. call. The 
fatted calf awaits. 

A N order form arrives 
from Showllte. the 
contractor handling 
media electrical require- 
ments at the Labour confer- 
ence. Under “power”, the 
price list varies from £37 to 
hire fora 2 amp socket, toa 
scary £80 for the full 
13 amps. It is the little line 
beside this list that catches 
the eye. “No adapters will 
be allowed.” Very New 
Labour. We are checking 
Companies House docu- 
mentation even now. to ver- 
ify that Dolly Draper is a 
Showlite director. 
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Moscow question: Would the IMF 
have ended the English civil war? 


James 

Meek 


H OW familiar does this 
sound? When a severe 
economic crisis led to 
deadlock between the head of 
state and parliament, the 
head of state rejected a politi- 
cal compromise giving more 
rights to the legislature, and 
dissolved it He ruled without 
parliament for 11 years, im- 
posing a harsh economic 
crackdown which balanced 
the budget before a military, 
religions and ethnic crisis in 
his ramshackle realm forced 
him to summon MPs again, 
provoking a bloody nation- 
wide conflict 

That was the run-up to the 
English civil war. It’s also 
uncomfortably close to the de- 
veloping scenario in Moscow. 
What would an IMF team, 
projected back through time, 
have prescribed the England 
of King Charles I, with its 
corruption, its oligarchic dis- 
tribution of wealth and power 
and its troubled tax collection 
record? "Market reforms, 
your Majesty. Yon might care 
to privatise the royal parks.” 
Maybe our instincts are, 
wrong. Maybe we should see 
the English civil war as a 
skirmish in the battle for 
sound money, rather than as 
part of a struggle over Indi- 
vidual liberties, democracy, 
faith and national identity 
which was to continue in 
Britain for another three cen- 
turies, and continues stltL 
But I don't think so. And it 
shows no respect bo Russia to 
see the confrontation between 
the State Duma and President 
Boris Yeltsin as an irritating 
sideshow to the economic cri- 
sis. or as a personal feud 
between wild, romantic Tsar 
Boris and the dull, puritan 
communist leader Gennady 
Zyuganov (who does, oddly, 
look a bit like Cromwell). 

There are fools and knaves . 
galore in parliament and the l 
Kremlin. But the paradox Is I 


that although there are few 
real democrats on either side, 
it is democracy and its insti- 
tutions they are fighting over, 
and that is what matters. 

“The sources of our trouble, 
inrinriing the current finan- 
cial crisis, are not in the econ- 
omy," wrote Russian thinker 
Dmitri Furman this week. 

“They are in politics, in our 
political system, which has 
created authorities that are 
beyond control. If you look 
more deeply, they are hi the 
psychology and culture of the 
Russian people, which have 
made such authorities 
possible.” 

To 1 anyone outside Russia, 
this might seem absurd. Rus- 
sia is a democracy. Yeltsin 
was elected by universal suf- 
frage in 1996. The constitution 
was approved in a referen- 
dum. Regional governors are 
elected, as are regional parlia- 
ments, mayors — the country 
Is swimming in elections. 

The reality, of course, is 
that democracy and elections 
are not the same thing. Even 
if all elections held in Russia 
had been free and fair — 
which they weren’t — they 
would not guarantee civil 
rights. They would not guar- 
antee observance of the con- ' 
stitution or the rule of law. 
They would not prevent cor- 
ruption, nepotism and rac- 
ism. These have to be fought 
in Russia every day. The , 
price is a high one in ruined 
lives, broken ribs and jour- 
nalists’ corpses, and in an 
inability to cope with unfore- 
seen economic change. 

The start made to democ - 1 
racy in Russia has made the | 
country’s conservative major- 
ity wary because it seems to 
be about Immense freedoms 
for a few. The idea that de- 
mocracy is also about strong 
government enforcing the law : 
has not taken hold because it j 
has not been practised during I 


the Yeltsin years. It is popu- 
lar to say in Moscow that 
federal law extends out as far 
as the Moscow Ring Road, the 
boundary of the Russian cap l- - 
taL This is an exaggeration. It i 
doesn’t get that far. The 
elected mayor of Moscow, 
Yuri Luzhkov, pays as little 
attention to the constitution 
as, any- of the other elected 
feudal ‘bosses who run the 
country's other 88 regions. 

Courts rule that the may- 
or’s enforcement of residence 
permits in the city is illegal: 
he pays no attention. His 
police continue their racist 
rapacious arresting and fin- 
ing of dark-skinned Russians 
from other parts of the federa- 
tion. The police are breaking 
the law on the streets of Mr 
Yeltsin’s capital. Mr Yeltsin 
neither knows nor cares. No 
one hinders them. 

I N Bashkortostan on the 
Volga, a local leader gets 
himself elected by rigging 
the vote and shutting down 
opposition newspapers. Mr 
Yeltsin congratulates him. In 
Kalmykia, the local president 
wins in an illegal poll. Later, 
a journalist who has opposed 
him is murdered. Mr Yeltsin 
expresses vague concerns, in 
Tatarstan, the ethnic Tatar 
authorities discriminate 
against ethnic Russians. Mos- 
cow looks the other way. 

Embezzlem ent on a heroic 
scale among generals, bureau- 
crats and businessmen is 
revealed daily by the press. 
No action is taken. Industrial- 
ists steal from the factories 
they have privatised on the 
cheap and don’t pay their 
workers or their taxes. Fed- 
eral ministers who try to 
bankrupt them are ob- 
structed. The country is run 
on a shrug and a backhander. 

It is no shame for Russia to 
admit that the country which 
put the first man Into space, 


which gave the world the pe- 
riodic table. Fyodor Dostoy- 
evsky, and Anton Chekhov, 
remains stranded at the time 
of Hobbes and Milton as far as 
democracy Is' concerned. 
Most Russians know it any- 
way. The West has had trou- 
ble understanding the Issue. 

Russia’s scientists, engi- 
neers and artists have been 
able to flourish by building 
on the works of their foreign 
counterparts, as we have been 
able to build on the work of 
Russia’s great minds. Russia 
has embraced the personal 
computer, toe credit card and 
the stock exchange. But de- 
mocracy is different It can't 
he left to specialists. It can’t 
be picked up from a handbook 
and applied. By its nature, it 
has to come from the people, 
otherwise it doesn’t work. It 
has to be handed down from 
generation to generation, but 
Russia's young generation 
today is the one that has to 
begin the process, and its chil- 
dren are just going to school 

This is a hard thing for the 
West to help with. It is much 
easier to dole out money 
through the IMF than to sup- 
port the growth of democratic 
institutions, particularly 
when that includes organisa- 
tions like trades unions 
which in Britain, having suc- 
ceeded too well are consid- 
ered old-fashioned. And bow 
can the West “support democ- 
racy” without interfering in 
the affairs of a sovereign state 
whose people, as Furman 
points out, have been so slug- 
gish in mass resistance to 
their kleptocratic rulers? 

Yet the alternative Is unac- 
ceptable to toe liberal con- 
science: that only by endur- 
ing hundreds of years of civil 
strife can Russia, like toe 
West, find its own. unique, 
painful way to democracy. 

Dacca Ahkenhead is away 


Eternity of 
false smiles 



T HE highlight of this 
year’s Edinburgh Flint 
Festival was the British 
premier of Primary Colours. 
When the book was published 
in 1996, few critics doubted 
that Joe Kline — Anonymous, 
as he describes himself on the 
jacket — was satirising Bill 
Clinton's campaign for the 
Democratic presidential 
nomination. The film, shot in 
Kline's almost constant pres- 
ence, removed what doubts 
remained. John Travolta had 
a Clintonesque southern 
drawl, Clinton-style wire- 
wool hair, and emerged from 
the governor’s mansion of a 
small southern state to win 
his way to the White House. 

So, last week In Edinburgh, 
the audience sniggered with 
knowing laughter each time 
that Jack Stanton, the ficti- 
tious governor, was found 
guilty of a sexual indiscretion. 
When he extricated himself 
from his self-made difficulties 
with virtuoso performances 
of Deep South hokum about 
his mammy and the old folks 
at home, appreciative grunts 
echoed round the auditorium. 

The film ended with Presi- 
dent Stanton leading off toe 
first dance at the Inaugural 
ball. It was the conclusion, not 
the climax. The whole point 
of the film was summarised in 
Stanton's earlier justification 
of his dubious election tactics: 
"We line an eternity of false 
smiles — and why? Because it’s 
the price you pay to lead . . . 
And that’s J'hat U : sail about. 
The opportunity to do that, to 
make the most of it, to do the 
right thing — because you 
know as well as I do there are 
plenty of people in tills game 
who never think about the 
folks. They just want to win . . . 
And ask yourself this: Is there 
anyone else out there with a 
chance to actually win this 
election, who 'd ever think 
about the folks I care about?" 


T HAT apologia can be in- 
terpreted in two ways. It 
can be applauded as a 
heroic compromise between 
principle and pragmatism — 
toe honest statement of an 
honourable man who knows 
that his deeply .held beliefs 
can only be put into effect if 
he jumps through the hoops of 
democratic politics. Or it can 
be dismissed with Impatience, 
if not contempt, as the lamg 
excuse that winners always 
offer to justify the conscien- 
tious price they paid for 
victory. 

The argument about hones- 
ty dominated the 1992 Demo- 
cratic Convention under the 
shorthand title of The' Willie 
Horton Incident. Michael Du- 
kakis, toe defeated Democrat 
in 1989, had led in the polls 
until it was revealed that he 
had signed the warrant for 


One senior policeman’s opinion is to be enough under the Terror Bill. As it was sufficient in the Stalker case, no doubt 


Word of an officer 


Ian Aitken 


O NE can’t help won- 
dering who was res- 
ponsible for the pub- 
lication of the report of 
Chris Mullin s committee 
on home affairs on the 
same day Parliament was 
summoned back to rush 
through the Terrorism Bill. 
Rarely can a parliamentary 
report have had such lmme- 
i diate relevance. 

The Bill, which raised lib- 
ertarian anxieties in people 
as diverse as Tony Benn 
and farmer premier John 
Major, aims to give special 
status to the word of senior 
police officers against 
people accused of belonging 
to illegal organisations 
such as the Real IRA. 

But the Mullin report 
raises real doubts about the 
word of police officers, no 
matter how senior they 
may be. 

Mr Mullin, the committee 


chairman, was one of many 
who warned in Wednes- 
day's foreshortened debate 
against the frenzied haste 
with which the Bill was 
being rushed through Par- 
liament. As the MP who 
campaigned tirelessly to 
have the convictions of the 
Birmingham Six and the 
Guildford Four quashed. 
Mullin knows more than 
most about the fallibility of 
police evidence. 

Now hi« committee 
exposed the fact that 
Greater Manchester police 
tried to keep secret its out- 
of-court payment of 
£10.6 million in damages 
and costs to the defendants 
in a malicious prosecution 
which collapsed. The scale 
of the pay-out was only 
revealed when Mr Mullin 
and his colleagues put the 
screws on the present chief 
constable of Manchester. 
In short, it must have been 
a lot of malice to be worth 
paying that much. 


That alone would be In- 
structive about the forth-, 
rightness of top policemen. 
But what makes the report 
especially relevant to the 
Government’s knee-jerk 
reaction to the Omagh 
bombing is that the col- 
lapsed prosecution in ques- 
tion was. in the eyes of al- 
most everyone except the 


ft must have been 
a lot of malice to be 
worth police paying 
out £10 million 


Manchester police, closely 
linked to another piece of 
police jiggery-pokery — the 
so-called Stalker Affair. 

John Stalker had been 
the deputy chief constable : 
of Greater Manchester, and ' 
he was chosen In the mid- : 
1980s to investigate an alle- 


gation that the Royal Ulster 
Constabulary was operat- 
ing a “shoot to kill” policy 
towards IRA suspects. Half 
way Into the inquiry. 
Stalker was suddenly 
removed, amid false sug- 
gestions that he was cor- 
ruptly linked with a Man- 
chester businessman called 
Kevin Taylor. 

Stalker himself was In no 
doubt that he had been get- 
ting too close to the truth in 
Ms investigation of the 
RUC, and had to be stopped 
by whatever means avail- 
able. True or false, it Is a 
fact that his friendship 
with .Taylor led to Taylor's 
prosecution for fraud. It 
was this trial which col- 
lapsed . ignominiously and 

led to Taylor’s action for 
damages for malicious 
prosecution. The police ca- 
pitulated just before Mr 
Taylor was due to give 
evidence. 

Putting it euphemisti- 
cally, the Taylor and 


Stalker cases exude a 
rather unpleasant pong. 
But at the very least they 
provide a valuable warning 
about relying on police evi- 
dence. There have been 
enough recent miscarriages 
of justice to make one 
uneasy. 


Sir Frederick Lawton, an 
Appeal Court judge with no 
great reputation for wet 
liberalism, writing to the 
Times yesterday, mocked 
the Government's insis- 
tence that police evidence 
about IRA membership can 
be tested in court. How 
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the parole of a convicted mur- 
derer and rapist. Once 
released. Horton killed and 
raped again. Dukakis, it was 
claimed, lost the election be- 
cause he could not bring him- 
self to say that the episode 
had convinced him that the 
death penalty was the proper 
sentence for murder. In New 
York six years ago, Clinton 
did not make the same mis- 
take. The states, he insisted, 
must have the federal right to 
| hang, electrocute and gas. 

The liberals all told the faint 
hearts not to worry: "Walt 
i until he gets elected." 

We did not have to wa It for 
long- A whiff oTgrapeshot 
j from the Pentagon and the 
gay-rights programme was 
abandoned. Hillary Clinton's 
excessively hyped Medicare 
taskforce produced nothing 
that even resembled viable 
legislation. The Moynahan 
Compromise, which should 
have appealed to a president 
who wanted to match radical- 
ism and realism, was Ignored. 
Then, just befpre his second 
campaign. President WillUun 
Jefferson Clinton signed into 
law a Bill that had been 
passed by the Republican- 
dominated Congress. It actu- 
ally reduced health and wel- 
fare provision. ■'Tactics." 
said his apologists. “Wait for 
the second term. HeU right 
all his own wrongs then." For 
that we are still wa Iting. 

While we are waiting, the 
president presides over an 
economic policy which could 
easily have been written In 
Wall Street and probably was. 
But toe middle classes are 
prospering. When the com- 
mentators wrote that Ameri- 
cans were more interested In 
Dow Jones than Paula Jones, 
it was not toe dirt Tanners 
and the ghetto families that 
they were thinking of. I have 
no idea what went on between 
Ms Jones and Mr Clinton and 
I have no wish to know. Nor 
am I concerned about his 
relationship with Monica 


My complaint is 
that Clinton is the 
most reactionary 
president 

Lewinsky. My complaint is 
that he is toe most reaction- 
ary Democratic president 
since toe civil war. Among the 
“eternity of false smiles" was 
toe glance which promised 
that, because he was young 
and talked of hope, he might 
extend the Great Society Pro- 
gramme to folks be claimed to 
care about 

I have lost too many elec- 
tions to need a lecture about 
the Importance of winning. 
But victory without a purpose 
Is pointless. Politicians who 
start to compromise their be- 
liefs because it is necessary 
during the campaign get into 
the habit of compromising. 

Primary Colours kept the 
audience laughing, but it is es- 
sentially a tragedy. For it sati- 
rises more than Bill Clinton. 

It is what, in the black-and- 
white days of gangster 
movies, we used to call an ex- 
pose — an expose of sound- 
bite, focus group, opinion 
poll-dominated politics. 


could it be tested without 
n a min g the source of the 
original information, he 
asked. Yet if the names 
were not forthcoming, the 
policeman's word could 
only be based on hearsay, 
or even hearsay founded on 
hearsay. 

But, of coarse, the under- 
lying defence of the Gov- 
ernment's admittedly 
spatchcocked Bill fy that 
these are dangerous times, 
and that what is at stake Is 
the saving of human life. 
After Omagh It Is an ap- 
Pcahng argument, even if It 
Implies that the odd Utfu* 
ace is a price worth paying, 
indeed, it was used by the 
French to defend torture in 
Algeria. 

I But it misses the point, 
what the Real IRA wants 
most is to provoke an over- 
the-top reaction to its out* 
rage and thus to get the war 
going again. The best Way 
to deal with provocation Is 
not to be provoked. 


. J , 'if*' 
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The considerable delays 
in operating out of hours 
are due to lack of porters’ 

Phijip McCahy, Letters 


And finally: 
News at Ten 

It’s a success not a failure 


rrv MAKES a robust case for moving News 
at Ten to 6.30pm which raises basic issues 
about the role of public service broadcasting 
in the digital age. Richard Eyre, chief execu- 
tive, points out that ITV is a competitive 
broadcaster facing unprecedented compet- 
ition from the plethora of channels that the 
digital revolution will spawn. ITV research 
/ shows that 27 per cent of its audience 
/ switches off at 1 0pm. If ITV could liberate 
/ that space for more popular programmes 
then its ra tings would rise, enabling it to 
generate more money to make better 
dramas and other crowd-pulling pro- 
grammes to meet the new competition. It is 
not just a question of whether the main 
news should be at 10pm (or split between 
630pm and Upm as it would be under the 
new proposals) but whether a commercial 
decision like this should be taken by ITV or 
by a quango like die Independent Television 
Commission which has the last word. 

Others like Peter Bazalgette, the indepen- 
dent producer, go much further. He told the 
Edinburgh Television Festival that the days 
when state control was needed to ensure 
that scarce radio and television wavelengths 
were fairly used for the benefit of all were 
gone forever now that the almost infinite 
possibilities of digital were imminent He 
wants all the public service obligations on 
ITV and Channel 5 abolished and more 
privatisation including a ban on ITV compa- 
nies (Granada, Anglia etc) making anything 
other than news programmes. 


There is another way of approaching this 
problem. It is that Britain has an mmgiiaTly 
rich and 'diverse spectrum of television 
which we should be very wary of tampering 
with. It ranges from, the publicly owned BBC 
through the ITV companies, all of which are 
subject to public service obligations on 
programming (like how much airtime is 
devoted to education, religion, news and so 
forth), to Rupert Murdoch's satellite opera- 
tions. These are also licensed though, sadly, 
much less tightly than the BBC and ITV in 
order to ensure standards of impartiality 
and decency. The new digital channels will 
also have public service obligations at- 
tached to their licences. 

It is by no means certain that the 
explosion of channels will sweep ITVs mass 
audience from under its feet Fears that the 
post would be exterminated by fax or 
have so far proved false — and newspapers 
are still with us despite the competitive 
threats from television and the internet ITV 
is free to move over to one of the hundreds 
of new lightly-regulated satellite channels if 
it wishes but of course it doesn’t want to 
lose the manifest advantages of its present 
position. ITV stresses that its audience 
drops by 27 per cent at 10pm. What it doesn’t 
em phasis e at the aamfi time is that News at 
Ten reaches 5.6 million viewers — an aud- 
ience that every newspaper would kill for. 
The latest figures show that News at Ten has 
increased its viewing figures by 8 per cent 
in recent months while the BBC’s Nine 
O’clock News has lost 17 per emit over the 
last year (to 43 million). News at Ten is thus 
not only an impressive success in the mar- 
ket place but also is impressively fUMling 
its public service obligation by getting 53 
million people to watch a serious news 
programme. It should be proudly trumpet- 
ing this success instead of trying to shuffle 
off its public responsibility for a few more 


quick bucks. If the shunting of the news to a 
later slot leads to a fell in viewing of a 
million or two then foe whole nation will be 
that much less informed. The time may 
come when the proliferation of channels 
forces a reappraisal of public service obliga- 
tions, but it hasn’t happened yet It will only 
become inevitable if ITV makes the demise 
of news self-ftilfilling. Meanwhile, it should 
stop cherry-picking with its public service 
obligations. 


Third parly 

Keep them honest, Paddy 

IN WHAT is still in ttngtanri a two-horse 
race, one of the most important functions 
for the Liberal Democrats is to keep foe 
others honest Irresponsibility, meaning the 
low probability of assuming office, becomes 
strength. Faddy Ashdown has a keen sense 
of this role, which is why his decision to 
support the Government so unquestioningiy 
this week over the terrorism legislation was 
especially disappointing. Tony Blair did not 
need his party's votes. He did need Mr 
Ashdown calmly and proportionately to 
voice misgivings about rushing through a 
confused bill touching basic rights and 
liberties. Sometimes, the ex-soldier’s habit 
of obedience encourages him to bend defer- 
entially to the executive; sight of the glitter- 
ing prize of public office may have blinded 
him to the political feet that liberalism 
works best as criticism of the misuse of 
power. Yet there he was yesterday announc- 
ing a set of policy proposals the intellectual 
basis of which is scepticism about the state, 
its services and powers. If we had to choose 
between Paddy the radical and Mr Ashdown 
the gt a t^gmsm- tn- waiting the former wins 
hands down. 


Not that the policy package being offered 
is patbbreakmg. That is a good phrase and 
tiie Liberal Democrats ought to do more 
ski rmishing along foe boundaries of what is 
thintmhte , especially now that Labour’s own 
thinkers have gone so dull and history has 
petrified the Tories. The LD package offers 
some good ideas mixed in with old chest- 
nuts and a cobwebby visit to John Major’s 
Citizen's Charter. Mr Ashdown of course is 
not entirely unencumbered by government 
himself. He gives a hostage to fortune in 
promoting the idea of citizen armies storm- 
ing foe bureaucratic redoubt Despite losses 
in May, the IDs are the government in a 
si gnificant n um ber of local authorities and 
their record, to put it kindly, is mixed. 

As always they are more impressive play- 
ing at home on the Lords, proportional 
representation and other constitutional 
reform than winning away fixtures on i 
macroeconomic or fiscal policy. The Blair/ i 
Clint on chatter about a 'Third Way” has 
been inconsequential, except insafer as it 
says there is no wish to increase the relative , 
size of government, which in foe United 
Kingdom is now about 40 per cent of GDF. 
Do the IDs agree or do they envisage 
Britain taking the Continental info towards 
bigger government? The Fabian Society this | 
week launched its bid to ginger up 
Labour's thinking about tenant! on - There Is 
plenty of space for an LD Hanker. 


Postdated guilt 

Pointing the finger at Kitchener 

WAS Lord Kitchener a hero or a villain? 
Should he, as Sudan has apparently sug- 
gested, be arraigned before an fatonatinmni 
court as a war criminal to mark the hun- 
dredfo anniversary of the battle — in reality 


the slaughter — of Omdiinnan? Nodoubtby 
the standards of the Geneva Convention, 
Kitchener's behaviour would be found 
-wanting — wounded enemy soldiers were 
routinely finished off on the battlefield — 
but tele-Victorian rules of engagement were 
rattier less precisely defined. If Kitchener is 
to be retrospectively found guilty, then so 
are most of his contemporaries, including 
Sudan’s great hero foe Mahdi, foe killer of 
Gordon. Ironically, it is not Sudan that has 
the strongest case against Kitchener but 
South Africa He set up concentration 
camps during the Boer war in which some 
20,000 women and children died — the 
brutal shape of the century to come — and 
Guardian Editorials of the time railed 
against him. No doubt next year the South 
Africans wOl put their case: 

Righting historical wrongs has become an 
international obsession, but It is by no 
means dear what purpose is served. The 
Queen got into hot water when she visited 
India last year for not apologising for the 
Amritsar massacre, a diplomatic hiccup not 
helped by her husband saying the episode 
had been exaggerated. Perhaps a few hon- 
eyed words would have smoothed over a 
troubled visit, but the real point of conten- 
tion was foe immediate crisis in Kashmir. 

The principal beneficiaries of these 
hatHps over the past are hard-up nrartomir^ 
who are invariably rolled out to pronounce 
on almost fin g otte n figures such as Kitch- 
ener. If we must apply concepts of war guilt 
devised to deal with the unique horrors of 
Nazism to all conflicts, perhaps there is a 
case for a committee of the global great and 
good to consider individual cases. Cartes 
and Columbus, Attila the Hun and Vlad the 
Tm paiar , Genghis Khan and General Coster. 
The list will be long, the arguments heated. 
They might get round to Kitchener in time 
for the bicentenary of Omdurman. 


Letters to the Editor 


Stumped by 
cricket claims 


T IM Lamb's shrill cry that 
the accusation or subcon- 
scious racism "is a disgraceful 
slur" on cricket is depressing. 
He should read Devon Mal- 
colm's account or his experi- 
ence at the hands of England's 
management, talk to the York- 
shire Asian communities 
forced to organise their own 
clubs and leagues or stand on 
Headingley’s Western Terrace 
when an Indian or Pakistani 
fielder is on the boundary- 

NlruRatnam. 

London. 

M ARK Lawson's compari- 
son of Muralitharan with 
a victim of Tourette's Syn- 
drome is unfortunate (Bowled 
over by excuses, Septembers). 
Jim Eisenreich. a lifelong suf- 
ferer. is still scoring base hits 
for the Florida Marlins in 
Major League Baseball at 38. 
Tony Smith. 

Newcastle. Staffs 
London. 

I AWSON should read the 
L-rules of cricket There is 
nothing that says a howler can- 
not have his arm bent whilst 
bowling, merely it must not 
become more or less straight in 
the course or del i very . 

Ben Sheridan. 

University of Liverpool. 

C HARLES Belcher f Letters. 

September 1) quotes SU- 
vertink cheap fares from Lon- 
don to Birmingham. He fails to 
say that the trains are wick- 
edly uncomfortable, often 
awash with uncleared rubbish 
and take Tor ever going around 
the Northampton loop. 
BlllHawkes. 

Milton Keynes. Bucks. 

T WO Eton schoolboys tell 
me it's t ime to stop mourn- 
ing Princess Di. Could you 
find two Harrovians to tell me 
why I should've started in (be 
first place? 

Richard Wether-ell. 

London. 


Trading on fear of terror 


J ACK Straw states foe new 
Terrorism and Conspir- 
acy Bill (Comment. 
September 2) will carry safe- 
guards. namely “foe Attor- 
ney-General's consent will be 
required to prosecute cases 
relating to overseas offences”. 

After the collapse of the pre- 
cursor to toecurrent biH in 
1997 {a private member’s bill) 
Doug Henderson, the former 
Labour Party home affairs 
spokesperson, stated: 'The 
Labour front bench would 
have supported this bill, with 
certain sensible amend- 
ments." We never learnt what 
those amendments were — 
the private member’s bill had 
required foe consent of foe at- 
tomey-generaL No other safe- 
guards were proposed then, 
nor does it seem foe case now. 

Many refugees believe the 
Government is attempting to 
prevent their continued politi- 
cal opposition to those foreign 
governments with whom we 
trade by threatening impris- 
onment. Perhaps leaders of 
oppressive regimes should 
simply send their opponents 
to the UK. We will obviously 
keep them out of harm’s way. 
Pierre MakhlouT. 

Hackney Law Centre. London. 

P ITY foe British diplomat 
who, in pursuit of an eth- 
ical foreign policy, seeks in 


future to explain to an oppres- 
sive regime the virtues of dem- 
ocratic governance as prac- 
tised in the UK It was difficult 
enough in the past PTpiaining 
why the Irish problem just- 
ified the existence cf the sort 
of permanent emergency leg- 
islation we deplored else- 
where. It will now require ex- 
treme casuistry to defend a 
further emergency law which 
Is not only intrinsically at 
odds with our traditional 
views on the paramauntcy of 
civil liberties, but which is 
being whipped through with a 
cynical disregard for the prin- 
ciples and procedures of par- 
liamentary democracy. 

Or have we finally decided 
that we are too poor (spir- 
itually as well as materially) 
to afford a foreign policy based 
on anything more complex 
than expediency? 

David Gladstone. 

(British High Commissioner 
to Sri Lanka 1987-91). London. 

n ICT ATORIAL and oppres- 
L-Jsive regimes are only ever 
brought down by foe actions 
which foe bill seems to want to 
outlaw and foe movements 
against regimes in their own 
countries need foe support at 
foreign nationals In all sorts of 
capacities to help them. How 
can Blair support America’s 
illegal bombing raids against 


S mtaniind Af ghan intern whflp 

introducing measures to make 
much less innocuous actions 
by individuals a criminal 
offence? 

Nick Boorer. 

Seaford, Lines. 

I SUSPECT many of us who 
have cautiously welcomed 
the Government's policy on . : 
Northern Ireland, especially 
its hard work in helping se- 
cure the Good Friday Agree- 
ment, win be In despair at the 
legislation proposed in the 
wake of foe Omagh bombing. 

Injustices will occur, per- 
ceived Injustices win occur 
frequently. And foe advocates 
of violence — almost com- 
pletely cut off from a base of 
public support since accep- 
tance erf the peace agreement 
— win find that sympathy 
returns their way. 

Do foe young politicians of 
New Labour not remember 
the disaster of Internment tn 
the early seventies, when sol- 
diers like myself rounded up 
and Imprisoned people be- 
cause they spoke Irish, or 
their grandfathers took part in 
foe 1916 Rising? That stupid- 
ity led many previously neu- 
tral people in foe six counties 
to look at the IRA with a sym- 
pathetic eye. 

Meurig Parti. 

Caernarfon. Gwynedd. 


A toast to Spanish sobriety 


P OOR Mr Birkett, so lam- 
basted Tor having resigned 
from his post as vice-consul in 
Ibiza < Not raving but clown- 
ing. G2. September 1). Having 
just returned from ayear liv- 
ing in Madrid and Seville, I 
too — despite being a 22-year- 
old pub-goer and occasional 
clubber — am weary of justify- 
ing English drinking habits 
and consequent behaviour to 
Spanish friends. 1 taught 
about 300 teenagers in a local 


high school and they fre- 
quently asked why we were so 
obsessed with drinking. 

Ayear of drinking with 
Spaniards made me realise foe 
problem. They don’t Or at 
least in English terms. Drink- 
ing two glasses of wine and a 
coffee until five in foe morn- 
ing In big mixed groups would 
shame no one, not even men. 
in Spain. 

Degrees of excess obviously 
exist, as anywhere, but they 


are not glorified by endless 
rituals of drinking societies 
and games. This is not some- 
thing we can consign to the 
yob culture, but something 
more pervasive to English 
socialising. The Spanish 
party hard; and, especially 
throughout foe summer, fre- 
quently stay up until dawn. 
Hence their dismay at the 
degree of inebriation, self- 
abuse, and aggression we 
seem to need in order to stay 
awake for similar hours. 
Sara Samaniego Phillips. 
Morden. Surrey. 


Huh, uh huh. I like it! 



Spiffing tales of an Oxbridge don 


HE THE Eric Griffiths af- 
rifeir: by concentrating on a 

r attw bh( jfidivlil iml a ith an 

over-inflated sense cfhis own 
i ntell ect, you merely obscured 
some more important Issues 
raised by the whole ferrago 
(Cult crfRric, August 29. and 
Letters, September 1 &2). 

Firstly, Griffiths epitomises 
foe continued dominance of 
the Leavisite approach to the 
study afliterahire at Cam- 
bridge at foe expense cf more 
rigorous positions, such as cul- 
tural materialism, thus reflect- 
ing foe ideological conserva- 
tism erf the institution. 

Secondly, his handling of 
this applicant demonstrates 
that as long as admission to 
the university Is administered 
by the Individual colleges 
rather than by foe appropriate 
subject teculty, the policy of 
encourag i ng more students 
from state schools is doomed. 

As a student In the English 
frg p B y at f flm all 

too aware of the pettiness of 
many tutors and would be 
grateful if my name and col- 
lege were not printed. 

Name and address supplied. 

/^RANTED that Cambridge 
U has major problems, and 
being from a state school I am 
aware of them, but Eric Grif- 
fiths isn't one erf than. His 


tutorials are foe most inspir- 
ing and challenging In foe 
English faculty. If you can't 
take the heat... 

Lydia Aers. 

Newnham, Cambridge- 

|—)IG hurrah from roe and mv 
D college chums for your 
spiffing stories about Ox- 
bridge this week! I for one was 
getting pretty worr i ed about 
all these ordinary people who 
seem to be getting into Oxford 
year after year. But now, with 
lots oflovely media types put- 
ting the word about that Eric 
Griffiths (bigMMMWAHl for 
>iim, too) has single-handedly 
destroyed their chances, per- 
haps they won’t even apply 1 . 
Bravo Guardian for helping to 
reclaim Oxbridge for the next 
generation of snobs and to£B! 
Toodlepip. 

C Fitzgerald. 

Somerville College JCR. 

II O W typical that you 
il should describe an obscure 
English don at a Cambridge 
college as “foe cleverest man 
In England”. What about our 
Nobel Laureates? But then, un- 
like Dr Griffiths, they proba- 
bly didn’t include a handftil cf 
minor media celebrities 
amongst their ex-students. 
David Kemp. 

Glasgow. 



T HAT’S the way — uh 
huh. uh huh — I like it! 
Yes. seventies dance fe- 
ver is back — though 
for some of us it’s never been 
Car away. Prompted by foe 
totally happening (help! I just 
can’t stop using those great 
seventies catch phrases!) pre- 
miere of foe new movie The 
Last Days of Disco about 
Studio 54. I've been reminisc- 
ing with close friends in New 


Labour about that extraordi- 
nary decade — the decade 
when so many of us not only 
first became politically aware 
but also began boogying on 
down to Le Freak by Chic. 

That’s foe way — uh huh, 
uh bub I like it! When the 
dawn broke on 1970, we had 
all been very different My 
good friend Tony Blair was 
just 17 years old, if you can 
believe it while Jack Straw 
and foe lovely Robin Cook 
were both grand old men of 
24. Coming from Scotland, 
Tony was heavily into foe 
Bay City Rollers: he would 
often wear his distinctive cos- 
tume of shorty flared trousers 
plus braces and tartan trim- 
ming to deliver his impas- 
sioned keynote addresses to 
the youth section of his local 
Labour club. Being that little 
bit more mature, both Jack 
and Robtn preferred getting 
their heads round foe more 
complex sounds of Yes; to this 
day Jack operates on four 
Home Office desks simulta- 


neously, In homage to his 
hero, Rick Wakeman. 

But one thing was for sure. 
In those pre-disco days, we 
were all fired with a deep pas- 
sion for radical change in our 
society. One of our key aims 
was to distribute full-colour 
posters of Che Guevara to 
every factory in the British 
isles. At that time, I was writ- 
ing a regular column in IT 
magazine, Marxism Lives 
subtitled Homage To Jimi, 
printed In purple on orange, 
So I was something of a fig- 
urehead for these bold young 
men — Jack, Tony, Robin — 
who were later to become so 
influential In foe history of 
foe Labour movement 

At foe beginning of the 
1970s. we would regularly 
meet behind closed doors to 
discuss ways to effect radical 
change in our society with 
leading socialists like Tony 
Berm (though I remember 
Jack confiding to me in foe 
spring of 1972 that he thought 
Benn had completely sold out 


citing his point blank refusal 
to play foe new King Crimson 
concept album at a meeting of 
the National Executive, thus 

depriving the youth voice of 

its most valuable forum). 
Meanwhile, Tony Blair would 
sport his radical 'credentials 
by pinning CND badges on to 
his braces and miming Ban 
The Bomb to the background 
music of the Bay City Rollers' 

seminal hit, Shang-a-Lang. 

S OMETIMES, I can’t 
help but wonder 
where all that youth- 
ful passion went. 
Don’t get me wrong, I beg you. 
I believe that the present New 
Labour administration is 
driving through some amaz- 
ingly courageous and radical 
bills. For Instance, I welcome 
with open anas Jack Straw’s 
proposed legislation to force 
parents to ensure their chil- 
dren have dean fingernails at 
mealtimes. 

But when the history of the 
Labour Movement comes to 


be written, it's my guess 
they’ll see the period from the 
end of 1977 to foe beginning of 
1979 as a major turning-point, 
for It was at precisely this 
time that the Bee Gees 
recorded their historic sound- 
track to Saturday Night 
Fever. 

m never forget the day 
discofever hit Jack Straw. 
Jack was 31 years old, and 
with his distinctive thick- 
rimmed spectacles beneath a 
stfll-youfofal Afro-cut hairdo, 
he used to spend his days in 
jeans and tie-dye T-shirt 
hawking copies of INK maga- 
zine an the corner cf Oxford 
Street and Tottenham Court 
Road. But overnight in Febru- 
ary 1978, that all changed. 
Clad in a white suit with a 
gold medallion and blow- 
dried hair , he could be spot- 
ted sashaying nightly from 
dance-floor to dance-floor 

sing in g . “Uh-huh-hub-huh- 
Stayin’ AllffiveT at foe top of 
his voice. 

Meanwhile, Robin Cook 


had combed his hair in such a 

way as to ensure he was regu- 
larly mistaken for top Bee 
Gee, Maurice Gibb, and Tony 
Blair, now a mature 25, had 
cast aside his tartan-rimmed 
flares for the more glittery, 
figure-hugging attire at KC 
and The Sunshine Band. And 
following Bianca Jaggeris cel- 
ebrated entrance into Studio 
54 naked cm a white horse, 
Margaret Beckett was to 
enter the Derby South Labour 
dub cm a donkey, dad in lit- 
tle more than a two-piece 
polyester-mix suit from De- 
benhams and a pair of sen- 
sible shoes. 

Yes, the Labour Party had 
begun the slow process Of re- 
inventing itself. By 1997 foe 
risk had paid off era* the New 
Labour Disco Party was in 
government. But perhaps 
somewhere along the line 
we've lost a little of our origi- 
nal passion for the entire 
restructuring of the global 
economy, and sometimes I 
think that's a bit of a shame. 


i 


Surgeons list the real reason 
why patients are waiting 


“r"HE decision of some sur- 
I geons to maximise their 
private income Is part of the 
reason for the growth in wait- 
ing lists (Comment, August 
31), but not a major one. 

The growth In waiting lists 

k a pwwwpiiw rtf i->>ar>g p-g to 

work patterns of many staff, 
inclnding surgeons. As asur- 
gical house officer in 1980. 1 
worked for a consultant with a 
substantial private practice. 
His NHS operating list fre- 
quently overran, and I 
remember working on routine 

lists in the operating theatre 
until 9pm. NHS staff will no 
longer work like this. Theatre 
nurses, operating department 
assistants, anaesthetists, sur- 
geons, porters and many other 
staff groups are simply not 
prepared to work for nothing 
for four hours at the end of the 
day. The severe restrictions 
on pay imposed over foe last 
few years have contributed to 
this view. 

Most of the doctors in my 
trust work for in excess of 
their contracted hours with- 


out complaint. Blunderbuss 
attacks on all hospital doctors 
are not really terribly helpfliL 
JohnCoakley. 

dtrortnr TToynar ton 
Hospital, London. 


the argument that all 
I would be wefl with lists if 
consultants were on stte for 10 
sessions a week does not stand 
up. I am only provided with 
two sessions (one day) a week 
for operating on in-patients. 
This Is insufficient to dear 
weekly urgent additions to my 
list nevermind foe more rou- 
tine work. It is also inade- 
quate for teaching junior sur- 
geons. Yet there is no theatre 
space available and even if 
there were, providing the nec- 
essary anaesthetic cover, 
nursing staff and pottering 
would be considered too ex- 
pensive. It isafoct that the 
considerable delays in operat- 
ing out oThours are mostly 
due to the lack of porters. 
Philip McCahy. 

Locum consultant urologist, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


AMAZING NEW 
HEARING AID 

For full details of the latest 
ReSound Digital Technology 
and the aid you can look at 
without really seeing. 


: -V-4 „ ' 


INTRODUCING THE 

ReSound 

FREEPHONE NOW FOR ADDRESS AND * 
DIRECTIONS TO YOUR LOCAL 
NATIONWIDE HEARING CENTRE 

0808 100 8444 

Full choice of latest hearing aids 
available including range of products 
on no deposit rental terms. | 

Nationwide Hearing includes branches 
of Ultratone, Sielfech, Amptivos, Auralaide & 
Ingrams, located throughout the United 
Kingdom, Channel Islands & Eire. 

Ukraone LhL, Stanncybods Road, TObnslow, Cheshire SK94HH. 
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Jonathan Mann 


The rights 
of health 


J ONATHAN Mann, 
who died in the 
Swissair crash off 
the coast of Nova 
Scotia at the age of 
51, was a passionate visionary 
and charismatic leader in the 
global response to Aids. He 
and his wife, Mary-Lou Cle- 
ments-Mann. were on their 
way to Geneva to attend a 
series of World Health 
Organisation and UN AIDS 
meetings on Aids. 

Jonathan was founding di- 
rector of the Francois-Xavier 
Bagnoud Center for Health 
and Human Rights at the Har- 
vard School of Public Health, 
where he had worked since 
resigning as head of the Aids 
programme at the World 
Health Organisation In 1990. 
He was proof that a single In- 
dividual can make an enor- 
mous historic contribution — 
in this case to the field of inter- 
national public health. Jona- 
than saw the inextricable link 
between health and human 
rights and zealously advocated 
the need to develop a commen- 
surate response, which went 
beyond the bio-medical dimen- 
sions of the virus. 

Using his forceful oratori- 
cal skills and strong data, he 
turned global attention to the 
roots of public health, argu- 
ing that addressing social vul- 
nerabilities is key to any stra- 
tegic health response. By 
recognising that we needed to 
deal with the social and politi- 
cal dim ensions of Aids, if we 
were to make any dent on the 
epidemic, he laid the founda- 
tions for an expanded res- 
ponse to Aids. And he did this 
when few were bold enough 
to swim against the tide. 

He was bom in Boston, the 


son of a psychiatrist and a 
social worker. He graduated 
from Harvard in history, be- 
fore gaining medical qualifi- 
cations from Washington Uni- 
versity, St Louis. His first Job 
was with the Centers for Dis- 
ease Control in Atlanta. I 
remember meeting him for 
the first time in Antwerp, in 
1984, when he was on his way 
to Kinshasa. There we 
worked together in Project 
Sidau the first Aids research 
project In Africa, of which he 
was director and founder. 
This meeting grew into a long 
association. We did not al- 
ways agree on Issues related 
to public health and it was 
not until much later, in fact, 
that I realised how much I 
had learned from him 

When I was considering the 
position of executive director 
of the Joint UN programme on 
HIV/ Aids (UNAIDS), which I 
currently occupy. I called him 
for his advice. When he took 
the historical step of resign- 
ing from the directorship of 
WHO’s global programme on 
Aids, he called me up in Ant- 
werp to let me know. For me 
he always remained a friend. 

As the founder-head of the 
WHO’s first global pro- 
gramme on Aids (1986-90), he 
led the first global response to 
the epidemic. For the first 
time in the history of public 
health, there was a true dia- 
logue with countries and indi- 
viduals in developing a res- 
ponse to the epidemic, rather 
than a top-down approach. 
Under his tenure he tripled 
his programme's budget to 
£70 millin n 

In 1988, in London, under 
Jonathan's inspired leader- 
ship, the largest meeting of 


ministers of health in history 
— with 117 represen tatitives 
from around the globe — 
came together to address the 
epidemic. A bald leader, he 

made a health issue into a po- 
litical issue, and rightly so, 
raising it even at the UN gen- 
eral assembly. 

Like many passionate advo- 
cates of difficult causes, he 
was not without controversy. 
He left WHO in dramatic cir- 
cumstances — boro of dis- 
agreements with the director- 
general, Hiroshi Nakajima, I 
was shocked by his resigna- 
tion but knew that he would 
remain in the fight a gains t 
the epidemic. And he did. 

He was never afraid to 
tackle dif fi cult issues in the 
cause of Aids, and at times 
that meant confronting work- 
ing partners, institutions and 
governments. Recently, an ex- 
ample of his impatience was 
his accusation of the failure 
to produce a vaccine against 
HIV as being an infringement 
of human rights. At times he 
could he stubborn and carry 
his idealism to lengths that 
exasperated some. But he 
never lost his enthusiasm and 
conviction over the issues he 
believed In. In a time of disil- 
lusionment among the Aids 
community, he turned his 
tireless energy to champion- 
ing the cause of vaccine devel- 
opment for the third world. 

Many young workers in the 
field and in Geneva were in- 
spired and encouraged by the 
tireless energy that he 
brought with him. We lament 
the loss to the field of Aids, 
and of a good friend. He 
leaves his former wife, Marie- 
Paule, his children Naomi, 
Lydia and Aaron, and the 



Passionate advocate . . . Jonathan Mann addressing the 1988 Aids conference in London 


family of Mary-Lou, who died 
with him. 

Friend, I hope that you are 
out there somewhere doing 
what you were best at — tell- 
ing them like it is. We win 
miss you. 


--»■ HT-t 

rCTCT rfOl 

Sir Donald Adwsoo, former 
Chief Medical Officer, adds: I 
have a very dear recollection 
of Jonathan Mann as a part- 
ner in the work done interna- 
tionally to control the HIV/ 
Aids epidemic in the 1980s. 
Jonathan was the principal 
official at the WHO when the 
epidemic was breaking and 
the picture of a global pan- 
demic was begin to emerge. 


He was an inspirational fig- 
ure, rapidly building up a 
team in Geneva which un- 
questionably bad a profound 
influence on informing and 
educating. He believed It was 
essential' to tell the truth 
about exactly how the virus 
was spread, and not spread. 

He had an extraordinary en- 
ergy and charisma in addition 
to being a highly-trained pro- 
fessional. I last saw him two 
years ago when he was giving 
an address at the London 
Lighthouse. His capacity to 
transmit a message and in- 
spire people was undimin- 
ished. By then, he had shifted 
his priorities from science into 
human rights and had become 
almost a prophetic figure. He 


had not taken all scientists 
with him But he had crossed 
the river. His views on human 
rights and Aids had brought 
into focus all sorts of latent 
types of prejudice about homo- 
sexuality. gender, race and 
poverty. He saw Aids as a 
disease specifically rooted in 
poverty and prejudice, believ- 
ing that it only flourished 
where thane is prejudice, pov- 
erty and ignorance. The latter 
we can more easily deal with, 
but it is poverty, and most of 
all prejudice that must be 
abandoned. 

Dr Seth Berkley, president of 

the International Aids Vac- 
cine Initative adds: I first met 
Jonathan in the mid 1980s 


when he was working in 
Zaire on the first Aids project 
in Africa. One of the most 
important things about him 
was that he lived the epi- 
demic — from working out 
how to deal with the epidemic 
to a personal journey into 
human rights' issues sur- 
rounding Aids. Together with 
his wife Mary-Lou Clements- 
Mann, a distinguished vac- 
cine researcher, he became a 
passionate advocate for the 
development of an Aids vac- 
cine. 

He sensed the need to de- 
velop human rights and pre- 
vention strategies and, at the 
same time, a need for a vac- 
cine that could be used by — 
and would be available to — 


PHOTOGRAPH. MARTIN ARGUES 

everyone. He was a pioneer- 
ing figure In drawing atten- 
tion to the feet that those 
affected by Aids were "vul- 
nerable populations”: the 
poor, the dispossessed, 
women and those stigmatised 
by society such as gay people. 

A passionate and caring 
man , he spoke from bis heart. 
A powerful speaker, he would 
talk of the tragedies played 
out in the Aids epidemic. 
People would listen to him 
speak and be so moved that 
they had the feeling they had 
had an evangelical 
experience. 


Jonathan Mann, 
epidemiologist, born July 30. 
1947; died September 2. 1898 


Sir Alastair Dunnett 


Letter 


Jackie Blanchf lower 


Scotland’s ‘man o’ pairts’ 


A lastair Dunnett, 
the former editor of 
the Scotsman who has 
died aged 89. was the 
most successful Scottish 
newspaper editor of his gen- 
eration. He was also a good 
example of a paradox that lies 
at the . heart of the Scottish 
character: the reputations of 
the Scots for dourness, 
reserve and suspicion but 
also ;for good humour, out- 
going' hospitality and 
friendliness. 

Dunnett turned the Scots- 
man into a truly national 
newspaper, the authentic 
voice of North Britain. It 
inflected a healthy, broad- 
minded parochialism with 
space for all aspects of Scot- 
tish opinion and good cover- 
age of international news. 
Under his editorship the 
Scotsman became the only 
British newspaper other than 
the Times that was on display 
at every British embassy. 

As a young man he started 
his own paper, the Claymore 
Press, for Scottish lads, rival- 
ling the Boy's Own paper and 
other publications aimed at 
nine-to-l3-year-old5. It sur- 
vived just one year (1933-34). 
He then went to the Glasgow 
Weekly Herald, left it for the 
Bulletin, left that for the 
Dally Record, a popular tab- 
loid where he was an all- 
round Journalist from 1937, 
and in 1940 became chief 
press officer to the Secretary 
of State for Scotland — until 
1946, when he returned to the 
Daily Record as editor. After 
nine years there he moved to 
be editor of the Scotsman 
from 1956-72. 

The years of Dunnett's edi- 
torship saw great change in 
Scottish Ufa: the growth of 
tourism; the advent of sluing, 
which more than anything 
else brought a sharp decline 
In Scottish sabbathar ianis m; 
the flourishing or culture and 
the arts. Dunnett expanded 
the Scotsman's arts coverage, 
especially In its Saturday edi- 
tion. and attracted open- 
minded, adventurous writers 
and critics. 

Ronald (Bingo) Mavor, son 
of Bridle the playwright, cov- 
ered drama. The poet Sydney 
Goods ir Smith was art critic. 
WHC Watson and later 
Christopher MacLehose were 
literary editor. Magnus Mag- 
nusson, Neil Ascherson and 
Allen Wright were features 
and arts writers, and the bril- 


liant artist Cola was cartoon- 
ist. Many went on to other 
careers in their fields. Letters 
columns were extensive and 
avidly read, on every topic 
from the most intellectual to 
the state of civic drains. 

Edinburgh, where the 
Scotsman is published, has al- 
ways been a battlefield be- 
tween progressive and revolu- 
tionary views and life-styles, 
between popular prejudice 
and enlightened or pompous 
erudition. 

The rise of the Scottish 
National Party, once a largely 
academic and literary move- 
ment to become a political 
force made Dunnett’s years as 
editor an exciting but trying 
time. He also had to cope with 
a foreign-based proprietor. 
Lord Thomson, and a chief ex- 
ecutive, James Coitart, 
heavily committed to the pu- 
ritanical Moral Rearmament 
strong in Scotland and totally 
p hilistin e. 

Dunnett maintained a bal- 
ance. No one could be quite 
sure what the newspaper's po- 
litical position was. The 1964 
Labour government, with 
Jenny Lee herself a Scot as 
Britain’s most Maecenas-like 
arts minister, breathed life 
into the Scottish arts, espe- 
cially theatre and music, and 
they expanded rapidly. The 
Scotsman gave generous rec- 
ognition to all the new artis- 
tic activities, however contro- 
versial, while still carrying 
contrary and puritanical 
voices In the letters columns. 

I was grateful for the Scots- 
man’s support over the two 
public literary conferences 
that I organised for the Edin- 
burgh Festival in 1962 and 
1963. Both conferences were 


attacked by some elements of 
the Church of Scotland, by 
MRA and by others who ob- 
jected to the suspect novelty 
of uninhibited public debate. 
Though popular and success- 
ful, a privately instigated 
prosecution led to their sup- 
pression, even though the 
case of the “festival node" (a 
demonstration of what the 
future of the theatre might be 
like In Britain’s first-ever 
“happening”) was thrown out 
of court by the magistrate. 

Another memorable Dun- 
nett decision was when I had 
been invited to speak at the 
Church of Scotland General 
Assembly on their youth 
night in 1967. Pressure from 
MRA led to a General Assem- 
bly vote the day before I was 
supposed to speak to cancel 
the invitation. 

D unnett offered to 
print my entire 
address the next 
morning in the Scots- 
man: it covered half the front 
page and nearly three inside 
pages. In feet it was not at all 
what I would have said in a 
short speech, hut instead was 
an analytical attack on cen- 
sorship. Dunnett was de- 
lighted and gave me an expen- 
sive lunch, praising the 
article extravagantly and 
commenting on the many 
Scottish references and quota- 
tions with which I had pep- 
pered the “speech.” 

It was exactly the kind of 
controversy, exposing cant 
and hypocrisy, that Dunnett 
loved. His correspondence 
columns buzzed for months 
and I received innumerable 
invitations to speak to 
Church of Scotland youth 





Dunnett . . .made the Scotsman a tr uly national newspaper 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


PARKING for Charlton: In 
our pre-football season sup- 
plement, The Season, pub- 
lished a few weeks ago, using 
information supplied to us. 
we gave the impression that 
there was ample parking in 

the streets around Charlton 

Athletic’s ground, The Val- 
ley. Hie Metropolitan Police 
say this is now not the case 
and they advise those going 
to matches at The Valley not 
to take their cars but to use 
public transport: Charlton 
station (trains from London 
Bridge or Charing Cross), or 

177 and 188 buses. 


A PHOTOGRAPH on Page 25 
yesterday was said to show 
David Byas at the crease in 
Yorkshire’s game with 
Surrey. It wasn’t Byas who 
(as several readers point out) 
is left-handed. The picture 
was supplied to us wrongly 
captioned. We don’t know 
who the batsmen is. 

OUR REPORT of the results 
of a survey to find the most 
hated pop song. Page 6. 
August 29, wrongly dated the 
winner — Barbie Girl — ■ 
1998. We should have said 
1997. We misquoted its best- 


known line as "Come on 
Ken, let's go party!” That 
should have been “Come on 
Barbie, let’s go party!" We 
also mistakenly said that 
The Birdie Song by The 
Tweets topped the charts for 
23 weeks. Although It was in 
the charts for 23 weeks, it 
never reached the very top. 
Number Two was as far as it 
got 

IN AN ARTICLE on Page 2, 
Society. September 2, we 
said, "The Royal College of 
Radiologists has felled to 
prevent numerous cancer 


groups during the following 
two years. 

In 1972, to the regret of 
many, Dunnett was trans- 
ferred by Lord Thomson to 
Aberdeen to become chair- 
man of Thomson Scottish Pe- 
troleum. and he also joined 
the boards of several national 
companies In the same group. 
His position in the financial 
and commercial world was 
thereby enhanced, but not his 
Influence on opinion. 

Although retaining a home 
in Edinburgh — and, as he 
liked to point out in his 
speeches, still using his Glas- 
gow tailor and dub — he had 
to spend most of his time in 
Aberdeen when running the 
Thomson on interests. His 
wife Dorothy, a bestselling 
author of historical novels, 
was a lively companion to her 
outwardly slightly dour, but 
inwardly warm and often 
mischievous husband. They 
had two sons. 

Alastair Dunnett was al- 
ways involved in a wide 
range of activities to do with 
the press, the arts, and public 
affairs In Scotland. He was a 
director of Scottish Televi- 
sion, a governor of the Pit- 
lochry Festival Theatre, a 
member (1959-62) of the Press 
Council, and of the Scottish 
International Educational 
Trust Scottish Theatre Ballet 
and. in both cases from 1962 
to 1970, of the Scottish Tourist 
Board and the National Trust 
for Scotland. His presence on 
these bodies was never orna- 
mental: he imposed his au- 
thority and originality on 
every meeting he attended. 
Knighted in 1995, be was in- 
deed “a man o’ pairts." 

Bom in Kilmacolm in Ayr- 
shire he was educated at Hill- 
head High School In Glasgow 
and started work at 17 as a 
clerk at the Commercial Bank 
of Scotland, leaving there to 
start his Claymore Press ven- 
ture. His autobiography Any 
Friends appeared in 1984. but 
be wrote many other books 
Including Treasure at Son- 
nach (1935), No Thanks to the 
Duke (1978), and a number of 
plays and short stories. Al- 
though a hard worker, he 
found tiinp for sailing, walk- 
ing and much reading. 


John Calder 


Alastair MacTavfsh Dunnett. edi- 
tor, born December 26, 1908: 
died September 2. 1996 


screening errors.” We 
should have said the Royal 
College of Pathologists. 


It is the polity of the Guardian 
to correct error , s as soon as 
possible. Please quote date and 
page number . Headers may 
contact the office of the Read- 
ers’ Editor by telephoning 0171 
239 9589 between Horn and 
5pm, Monday to Friday. Sur- 
face mail to Readers' Editor . 
The Guardian, 119, Farring- 
don Road. London EC1R 3ER. 

Fax: 0171 289 9897. E-mails 
readertgjguardian.co.uk 


John Torode 'writes : Sir Gor- 
don Newton (obituary Septem- 
ber 3) was a wonderful editor 
but he was rightly very de- 
manding of the “bright young 
men" he recruited from Ox- 
bridge. In my case I was hired 
as labour reporter in 1965, 
never having worked on a 
newspaper In my life. I still 
recall his mor ning descents 
on the labour room. Other 
executives would ask why I 
had missed a particular story. 
I could always stammer out 
an excuse of sorts. Sir Gordon 
would simply ask: "Why were 
we not best today?” There 
was no answer to that. 

As well as being demand- 
ing. he was deeply cautious, 
hesitant about using scoops 
brought to him by inexperi- 
enced wbippersnappers such 
as me, in case they proved to 
be wrong and damaging to the 
FT. He would .rather miss an 
exclusive than have to apolo- 
gise for it the next day. 

Eventually I found what I 
thought was a cunning way 
round this reasonable cau- 
tion. Sir Gordon regarded the 
Daily Telegraph as his most 
serious rival So when I took 
an exclusive to him I would 
add sorrowfully: “Pm afraid 
the Telegraph might be on to 
this, too, Sir." Faced by the 
possibility of being upstaged 
by his rival, he would brush 
caution aside and run the 
story. The next morning 
when he came into the la bom- 
room he would mutter, dead- 
pan: "Lucky the Telegraph 
missed that one, eh?" I was 
never quite certain who was 
fooling whom. 


Birthdays 


Joan Aiken, novelist chil- 
dren’s poet and playwright 
74; Prof Anthony Atkinson, 
warden, Nuffield College. 
Oxford, 54; Dave Bassett 
football manager. 54: Aim 
Bnrdns, business executive, 
65; Sir Michael Day, former 
dial rmfln. Commission for 
Racial Equality, 65; Ray- 
mond Floyd, golfer. 56; Mike 
Gapes, Labour MP. 46; Mifcri 
Gaynor, actress and dancer, 
68; Sir Nicholas Jackson, or- 
ganist, harpsichordist and 
composer, 64; BUI Kenw- 
right theatrical impresario, 
58; Bireli Lagrene, Jazz gui- 
tarist 32; Dinsdale Landen, 
actor. 66; Michael Stean, 
chess grandmaster. 45; Tom 
Watson, golfer, 49; Enid Wte- 
trich, reader in public admin- 
istration, Middlesex Universi- 
ty, 70. 


A Country Diary 


A career cut short 


J ACKIE Blanchflower, 
who has died of cancer 
aged 65, spent most of 
his 25th birthday asleep 
in a hospital bed in Munich. 
Cheerful nuns and nurses 
woke him to sing Happy 
Birthday. It was hardly that 
though he was touched by the 
gesture. A month earlier, on 
February 6, 1858, Blanch- 
flower had been one of the 
seriously injured survivors of 
the air crash which killed 
eight Manchester United 
players on their way back 
from a European Cup match 
against Red Star Belgrade. 

Jackie, the team’s elegant 
adventurous centre halt and 
Northern Ireland's too. had 
suffered a broken right arm, 
which would give him pain 
for a long while to come, and 
a fractured pelvis. Those in- 
juries forced him to retire 
from the game, and he never 
played again. But he took up a 
career in accountancy, and 
was a popular after-dinner 
speaker. Just two weeks ago 
he attended a memorial 
match at Old Trafford which 
raised funds for crash survi- 
vors. 

It is slightly ironic he 
should outlive by several 
years his older brother, 
Danny, whose career over- 
shadowed his own. As right 
hair a nd captain of Spurs and 
Northern Ireland, Danny was 
outstanding among the play- 
ers of his day, not only a skil- 
ful footballer but an eloquent 
one too, writing columns for, 
among others, the New 
Statesman. 

But no one was more aware 
than. Danny of his younger 
brother's virtues, nor more 
disappointed that Jackie's 
significant presence was de- 
nied the Northern Ireland 
team which, four months 
after Munich, was due to fig- 
ure for the first time in the 
World Cup finals in Sweden. 

The loss of Jackie. Danny 
observed, meant that North- 
ern Ireland’s tactics were rad- 
ically affected. Jackie, a “foot- 
balling" centre half, clever on 
the ball and constructive in 
his use of it, was self-reliant 
enough to allow Danny, the 
team’s right half, to play well 
upfield. largely in a creative 
role. With Jackie gone, and a 
fell back put into the centre 
half position to fill the breach, 
Danny was obliged to play a 
much mare cautious and pro- 
tective role. 



Blanchflower . . . never played after the Munich crash 


Danny bad also been full of 
prqise for his brother's versa- 
tile performance in the 1958 
FA Cup Final at Wembley, for 
Manchester United against 
Aston Villa, when United’s 
goalkeeper, Ray Wood, was 
injured and forced to play 
most of the match hobbling 
on the wing. 

Jackie went into goal, and 
performed with great agility 
and aplomb. Not only did he 
save shots, all but two, but, as 
Danny emphasised, his use of 
the ball when he had it, al- 
ways throwing it to a team 
mate rather than belting it 
upfield, was exemplary. 

Born in- Belfast, Jackie 
joined United as a wing half 
and operated for a time as an 
inside forward. But his one 
failing, a lack of pace, led to 
his dropping back, in due 
course, to centre half. 

In 1954 he made his debut 
for Northern Ireland against 
Wales, going on to win a 
dozen caps. At United he had 
a rival for the centre half po- 
sition in Mark Jones, a solid 


NORTHUMBERLAND: A wet 
s umm er has allowed the gar- 
den to take off. The lawn is 
throwing up new spikes of 
green and weeds are getting 
ahead of the plants. I remem- 
ber my mother in this garden 
in a shady hat, snip pin g the 
odd dead head. A gardener 
larked in the background. The 
structure of living has 
changed In today's world and 


we who live in the country 
undertake tasks that would, 50 
years ago, have been unthink- 
able. I try to cram a week's 
gard ening into, a day, with the 
result that I develop fatigued 


muscles and a bad back. Half 
the fault is mine; I still fool- 
ishly use ancient tools, blunt 
spades, secateurs, fork and 
hoe, edging shears that will 
not cut 1 know not how to 
sharpen them and resent the 
threat of throwing old friends 
away and buying new. The 
tools are partly ineffectual be- 
cause they do not fit — nobody 
plays golf with clubs which 
are too long or too short The 
potting shed is a minefield. 
Children's clobber, garden 
furniture, deceased barrows, 
junk creating a maze waiting 
to trip me. The pull-start 


mower Is the real Jrack-klOer, 
a forward bend followed by a 
backward twist is lethal My 
husband has opted out, so we 
have a village worthy mowing 
this year and he has been 
worth every penny. As senior 
gardener I have developed a 
philosophical attitude, dig for 
a spell then change to another 
task, preferably one where I 
reach up so that muscles 
refuel and recover. Or I take a 
break and contemplate hard 
work. I lean on my spade to 
chat to our house martins or a 
passing robin. 

VERONICA HEATH 


and more orthodox defender 
who, alas, perished at Mu- 
nich. Blanchflower, however, 
was just as dominant in the 
air. and a good deal more 
resourceful on the ground. 

Besides his role in United’s 
early European Cup adven- 
tures, Blanchflower won a 
League Championship medal 
with them in season 1955/56. 

He is survived by his wife, 
Jean. 


Brian GlanviUe 


Jackie Blanchflower, footballer, 
barn March 7, 1933; died 
September 2. 1996 
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FINANCE AND ECONOMICS 15 


Shares turmoil spills into currencies 


Investors flee for safety 


Hitachi admits 
record loss 


Larry EHott 
Economics Editor 


S HARE prices in 
London last night 
plunged to their 
lowest level this 
year as the deepen- 
ing crisis in Russia and fears 
of a global financial contagion 
sent investors fleeing from 
equities into the safe havens 
of cash, government bonds 
and the German mark. 

With markets around the 
world unsettled by Moscow's 
decision to allow the rouble to 
go into free fall on the foreign 
exchanges, the fTSE 100 in- 
dex dropped 117.1 points to 
5118.7 at the dose of business 
in the City. 

Turmoil in the equity mar- 
kets spilled over into die for- 
eign exchanges, where the 
seU-off on Wall Street under- 
mined the dollar and boosted 
the Japanese yen and the Ger- 


man mark. In Moscow, the 
rouble's value fell from 12,82 
to the dollar to 16J. with the 
three-day forward rate stand- 
ing at 30 to the dollar. 

Sterling fell by almost three 
pfennings against the Ger- 
man marie to 2.8958 — its fifth 
consecutive fall — amid grow- 
ing signs that the UK econo- 
my is heading for a rapid 

slowdown. 

After reporting earlier this 
week that manufacturing 
remained gripped by reces- 
sion. the Chartered Institute 
of Purchasing and Supply 
said yesterday that activity in 
the service sector — until 
now the driving force behind 
growth — weakened mark- 
edly in August. 

The CJFS Purchasing Man- 
agers Index found that ser- 
vices were stHL growing last 
month but at the slowest rate 
since the survey began in 
July 1996. 

"We are now seeing the 



first real hard evidence that 
the Impact of the strong 
pound, interest rates and in- 
creasing uncertainty in the 
global economic environment 
are affecting not only domes- 
tic manufacturing, but also 
the service sector.” said Peter 



Thomson, director-general of 
theCIPS. 

However, despite Mr Thom- 
son’s gloomy message. City 
economists are unanimous in 
their belief that the Bank of 
England’s monetary policy 
committee wiQ leave interest 


rates on hold at 7.5 per cent 
when it meets next week. 

Gerard Lyons, chief econo- 
mist with Japanese bank 
DEB, said: "The markets are 
very vulnerable to any bad 
news. People are now much 
more aware of problems that 

they should have been aware 
of three to six months ago". 

Mr Lyons added that it was 
likely that New York's Dow 
Jones index would head lower 
in "a zig-zag fashion”, dent- 
ing optimism about the US 
economy and the dollar. Over 
the past couple of years, the 
hot money flooding Into Wall 
Street has underpinned not 
only the stock market but also 
the US currency. 

The Dow’s wild gyrations 
this week continued yester- 
day, with the 500-point ten on 
Monday and the near 300- 
point recovery on Tuesday 
followed by a drop of more 
than ioo points during morn- 
ing trading in New York. 


The dollar was two pfennigs 

down against the mark at 
around L73. compared with 
more than. 1.80 a week ago. 
Analysts believe the telling 
dollar threatens growth pros- 
pects In Europe. Japan and 
the rest of Asia. 

Markets were again af- 
fected by the news coming out 
of Russia, with share prices 
in Brazil down by 5 per cent 
amid concerns that the conta- 
gion could spread to Latin 
America. 

Graham Turner, economist 
at the Tokai Bank Europe in 
London, said tt was unlikely 
that shares would see the 
iamw sort Of d ramat ic falls as 

in October 1987, but predicted 
that the Dow could tell gradu- 
ally by a further 2^00 points 
during the next 18 months be- 
fore the bear market was 
over. 

“At that level US shares 
would be fairly priced,” he 
added. 


South Korean merger threatens future jobs at computer chip plants 



THE future of two hi-tech computer chip 
plants in South Wales and Scotland, once 
expected to employ about 3,500 people, was 
threatened yesterday when their South 
Korean owners announced they were 
mergi n g, tcrile Nicholas Bannister and Gerard 
Stxnan. 


LGSemlcon. building a 8L2 billion plant 
at Newport. Gwent, (above) is merging with 
Hyundai Electronics which has built — and 
mothballed — a semi-conductor plant at 
Dunfermline, Fife. The merger was one of 
the restructuring moves announced 
yesterday by South Korea’s leading 


conglomerates, or chaebols, under 
pressure to streamline operations from 
their government and the International 
Monetary Fund. The restructuring was 
triggered by the chaebols’ need to reduce 
debts built up during years of 
diversification and expansion. Professor 


Garel Rhys, head of economics at the 
Cardiff University Business School, said 
the future of the Welsh plant was crucial to 
the South Wales economy, bdt added: 'This 
is a Korean decision and It will be made for 
the best interests of the Korean economy.” 

WOTOGRAPHrJeT MORGAN 


of 250bn yen 


Jonathan Watts In Tokyo 


H ITACHI yesterday an- 
nounced that tt win 
post a net group loss of 
250 bDlion. yen (£1.04 bflJLkm) 

for the current financial year 
— Its first slide Into the red 
since 1947 — underlining the 
desperate tarcomstances fac- 
ing Japan’s manufacturing 
industry. 

Japan’s , largest electrical 
machinery maker was pre- 
dicting a profit of 40 billion 
yen as recently as three 
months ago. 

“This is the worst crisis in 
the history of the company.” 
said Hitachi president Tsu- 
tomu KanaL “We plan to 
weed out all unprofitable ac- 
tivities in the current busi- 
ness year so we can make a 
fresh start next year.” 

The company blamed the 
global slump in semiconduc- 
tor prices and telling domes- 
tic sales of personal computer 
equipment. Hitachi, which 
relies on the Japanese market 
for 70 per cent of its revenue, 
has been particularly hard hit 

by tiie nation’s worst reces- 
sion since the second world 
war. Figures released yester- 
day showed household spend- 
ing in Ally down 3.4 per cent 
from a year earlier. 

Hitachi said it will reduce 
Its tired costs by 10 per W»nt 
by April 1999 through the loss 
of 4.000 Jobs among its 70,000 


workforce, a freeze on capital 
spending and file consol iria- 
tton of its eight electric power 
affiliates into four firms. Ear- 
lier In the week, tt also an- 
nounced plans to pare down 
drastically its semiconductor 

operations in the United 
States. A company official 
said the restructuring plan 
would result In an extraordi- 
nary loss of 160 bflllpn yen. 

Sceptics doubted this would 
be enough. Moody’s Inves- 
tors Service put Hitachi's 
credit ratings an review for a 
possible downgrade. The 
stock price plunged almost 15 
par emit 

Fears that other corpora- 
tions win make similar down- 
ward revisions of earnings 
forecasts, helped to push the 
Nikkei index of the Tokyo 
Stock Exchange down by 116 
points, its first tell in four 
days. 

Today Toa Steel Corpora- 
tion Is set to formally an- 
nounce that tt Is faMing with 
liabilities of 280 bDlion yen. 

Analysts attributed the fail- 
ure — o ne of t he largest in the 
mnn^fitf*tTir in g SGCtOT 

the war — to a sharp ten in 

nffii-p and house b uilding 

which has pushed steel pro- 
duction down to its lowest 
level in almost three decades. 

Most of Toa’s operations 
will be taken o verb y its main 
shareholder, NKK Carp, the 
nati on's second largest pro- 
ducer of crude steeL 


US hedge fund 
takes $2bn hit 


Mark Tran in New York 


T HE powerful American 
hedge fund Long-Term 
Capital has reported a 
loss of $2.1 billion 
<£L29 billion) in August wip- 
ing out 44 per oenl of its asset 
base. 

“Losses of this magnitude 
are a shock to us as they are 
surely to you,” Long-Term 
Capital’s founder, John 
Meriwether, said in a letter to 
Investors. 

Mr Meriwether was a vice- 
chairman at Salomon 
Brothers but left after the 
firm was hit by the 1991 US 
treasury bond trading scan- 
dal, taking with him some of 
Salo m on's best brains. 

Long-Term Capital is in dis- 
tinguished company. George 
Soros’s Quantum Fund lost $2 
billion from its investment in 
Russia and several big US 
banks, fnrinding Chase Man- 
hattan, J-P. Morgan and Salo- 
mon Smith Barney, have lost 
hundreds of miiiinng of dol- 
lars because of recent market 
upheavals. 

According to Hedge/Mar, a 
New York publishing firm 
specialising in hedge fluids, 
preliminary results from 155 
hedge funds suggest that 
roughly three-quarters lost 


money in August About 42 
fluids had losses exceeding 10 
percent 

Long-Term Capital had 
hw>n racking up annual gains 
of more than 50 per cent for 
wealthy investors since it was 
founded in 1994. It came un- 
stuck in late August as inves- 
tors, seeking safe havens as 
mar kets tumbled. Shifted Into 
more conservative US trea- 
sury bonds. 

As those investors fled, the 
value of esoteric Instruments 
held by Long-Term plum- 
meted. Most of those losses 
did not come from Russian 
bonds. The firm’s position in- 
cluded US and Danish mort- 
gage securities that tumbled 
even as prices of US and other 
government bands soared. 

Long-Term had hanltari on 
gains from mortgage securi- 
ties and falling treasury bond 
prices, but lost both bets. 

It said last year that invest- 
ment opportunities were not 
sufficiently attractive and 
returned about $2.7 billion in 
capital to investors. “We ex- 
pected that sooner or later 
this good fortune could not 
continue uninterrupted and 
that we as a firm would be 
tested.” Mr Meriwether told 
investors. “I did not antici- 
pate, however, how severe the 
test would be.” 



Shell and Texaco merge 
European businesses 


Nicholas Bannister, Chief 
Business Correspondent 


S HELL and Texaco an- 
nounced plans yester- 
day to merge their Euro- 
pean oil refining and petrol 
station businesses in an at- 
tempt to cut costs as the in- 
dustry' struggles to cope with 
the lowest oil price for a 
decade. 

BP, Shell's main UK rival, 
set up a similar European 
joint venture with another US 
oil company. Mobil, in 1996 
before going on to make a sur- 
prise, £32 billion, agreed bid 
last month for Amoco, the 
fourth largest US oil 
company. 

The Petrol Retailers Associ- 
ation said the SheLL’Texaro 
deal signalled further job 
losses and forecourt closures 


across Europe and particu- 
larly In the UK. 

"With 1.459 Shell and 1,065 
Texaco branded outlets in the 
UK. It Is obvious that down- 
sizing and rationalisation 
will rapidly become the lan- 
guage to emerge from this al- 
liance." said PRA chief execu- 
tive Christopher MacGowan. 
Rural petrol stations would 
be the most threatened, he 
claimed. 

Shell, the world’s largest 
publicly traded oil group, de- 
nied reports that it was plan- 
ning to mount a full bid for 
Texaco, the seventh largest 

Under the outline deal an- 
nounced yesterday. Shell 
would own 88 per cent and 
Texaco 12 per cent of the new 
multi-billion pound European 
venture. The deal will bring 
together Shell’s 17 European 
refineries and 12,954 petrol 


stations with Texaco’s two 
refineries and 2J»84 petrol 
stations. 

Both companies have 
worked together before. They 
have two joint ventures in the 
United States and are part- 
ners in exploration projects. 

A Shell spokeswoman said 
the combined European oper- 
ations were expected to gener- 
ate pre-tax cost savings of 
about £200 million (£120 mil- 
lion) a year. 

• British oil exploration and 
production company Enter- 
prise Oil yesterday said that 
it could not count on higher 
oil prices "in the foreseeable 
future”. Enterprise's first half 
operating profits slumped 

from £156.7 million to £12 mil- 
lion, though the overall result 
was boosted by a £39.2 million 
one-off gain on the sale of oil 
and gas assets. 



‘ Jobs for life 1 go in C&A cuts 


Roger Com 


A SHAKE- UP of the pri- 
vately-owned C&A 
store group will cost 
mure than 40U jobs across 
Europe, including 230 in the 
UK and 1 10 in Germany. 

The company announced 
yesterday that it is to close six 
UK stores, employing a total 
of almost 1 50 staff, while more 
than 80 managers will go in a 
reorganisation aimed at mod- 
ernising the group's trading 
practices. The stores are in 
Blackburn, Salisbury, 
Shrewsbury. Southport and 
Walsall, in addition to Bir- 
kenhead, whose closure was 
announced 18 months ago. 

A spokesman for C&A said 
tin* company aimed to stop 


trading at these unprofitable 
sites early in the new year, 
but would continue trading If 
no offers for tbe sites had 
been received by then. 

He said the management 
redundancies stemmed from 
an 18-month review aimed at 
introducing a modem retail- 
ing structure. 

“It is a total and utter 
change of culture," he said. 
"This has been a very pater- 
nalistic company where you 
had a Job for life if you kept 
yuur nose clean. But now 
each person must provide 
added value. We are going to 
take a more robust attitude to 
underperformance in both 
stores and individuals." 

The shake-up stems from 
the introduction two years 
ago of non-family directors. 


which led to a review of the 
management structure and a 
modernisation of business 
practices. 

"In our heyday we were the 
quickest mover on the high 
street.” the spokesman said. 
“But we have become very 
bureaucratic, which makes it 
difficult to move quickly.” 

The new approach copies 
brand management tech- 
niques used in other retail 
phainq . including a focus on 
fewer brands more closely 
targeted on key customer 
groups. C&A has also stream- 
lined its operational manage- 
ment structure, with fewer 
areas and regions on top of its 
119 stores. 

The number oT suppliers 
has been slashed from about 
7.000 to 1.500- 


NeWS in brief 

BAT allowed to split 
tobacco and finance 

A HIGH Court Judge yesterday cleared BAT Industries’ plan to 
split Its tobacco and financial services arms, saying objections 
by plain tiffe engaged in legal action in the United States were 
not the "primary” concern of the court 
Lawyers representing 48 Blue Cross and Blue Shield health 
plans in tbe US had argued they would lose out If the new 
smaller tobacco company could not pay the cost of treating 
smokers if it lost any key le^l actions. — Bloomberg 


Oftel reorganises 

THE telecoms regulator Oftel unveiled wide-ranging reforms 
yesterday, abolishing its ctvfl service branches and replacing 
them with two main divisions. 

The changes, ordered by director general David Edmonds, aim 
to make the watchdog better aMe to both monitor the telecoms 
industry's compliance with regulations and to Introduce new 

mU>c MrRdmnmfaialri langyarc acco unt ants and "■<”■* °Cl nT < t 

would be able to work more closely. — Chris Barrie 


BA deal attacked 

CONTINENTAL Airlines Holdings yesterday filed complaints 
with the Office of Fair Trading and the European Commission 
against the proposed alliance of British Airways and American 
Airlines. Its chairman Gordon Bethone said the pact would 
amount to a detecto merger and would be prejudicial to competi- 
tion and consumers' interes ts . — Bxtel 


Minimum wage ‘no threat’ 

A NATIONAL minimum wage need not have a s ignifleant effect 
on Jobs, according to a study of statutory pay rates published 
yesterday. The research, by the Office for National Statistics, also 
concluded that a minimum wage set at a sensible level need not 
hare a knock-on effect on higher wage rates. 


Marley in buy-back 

MAKLEY, the building materials company, is to buy back a 
seventh of Us stock for £39.7 million after reporting that strong US 
demand had pushed first-half profits up by 9 per cent. The com- 
pany will split its existing shares In two. fooi give shareholders 
the option to sell it back the B shares priced at lL7p. — Bloomberg 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


Australia 2.80 
Austria 19.93 
Belgium 58.67 
Canada 2,517 
Cyprus 0.83 
Denmark 1IL88 
Finland 8.729 
Franca 9.4996 


Got many 28415 Malaysia 6.S78 Singapore 2X4 

Greece 486.33 Malta 0.63 South AMea IQ 08 

Hong Kong 12.61 Nelfterfanda 3.1976 Spain 240.15 

India 71.357 New Zealand 323 Sweden 12.92 

Ireland 1.1238 Norway 12.01 Strtaartnd SM 

Israel 8/439 Portugal 2M.23 Turkey 448.660 

Italy 2,819 Saudi Arabia 6.17 USA 1.8293 

Supplied ay NBfwnt fexcfiKftfly rapes. atietat amt mtoBoif 


Guardian Crossword No 21,371 

Set by Araucaria 



Across 

1 Minute fufl of infe ren ces (14) 

9 Strange creature in a river, 
crazy and sick with tore {9) 

10 Gold that’s authentic turns 
black (5) 

11 Bear that is pointed to by big 
one (5) 

12 Scenes with law-breaker . 
reveal a good king (9) 

13 Died having got old, about a 
hundred, beng in the way © 

14 Poems to Soufo African port £9 

17 No way this chap outside the 

firm can be facetious (6) 

19 Died to drink, bomtoeat— a 
bit of a roW (8) 

22 Language with a thri end? (9) 

24 Qty of the Inconckistve 
mathematician (53 

28 Musical endmg to FeMnFs 
film (53 

29 Cultivate one smalt amount 
afl the rest of my Efe (4,1,4) 


27 Witeh’scat. shape indeter- 
minate finding look-out room 
here?(5A5) 

Down 

1 The mast frequent winner fri 
frst-past-ihe-post edfafrs (B,6) 

2 Memory had Ltexiski Jungle 
losing its heart to Mm (7) 

3 Not enough to overtake in the 
subway (S) 

4 Refuse to include fltUe person 
outof obstinacy (4-4) 

5 One tat of drtoks for afl in the 
neighbourhood (6) 

6 A bit of pant in gentle hue (5) 

7 Prayer to make languages 
with no repealed letters (7) 

8 A plot's innocent vfcffrn — 3 
was Byzantine (14) 

15 Roman god retaining 
Incomplete system finds 
Dream lover (9) 

18 Ketty’s down fortslddhg 

alteration of did (8) 



CROMMOHD SOLUTION 21,370 


18 PfaygM Lawrence left 
standing? (7) 

20 Potter’s place as true 
revolutionary getting the 
breeze up (7) 

21 Gilbertian suicide taken to 
Italian mountain? (B) 

23 Is lacrosse boy’s name? (5) 


Solution tomorrow 


tt Stuck? TTwn cal or aotuttons fee 
□nOOSI 33S Z38. Cafe cost 50p 
per minute at ad ferns. Senrioe ap- 
plied by ATS 
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Mail’s cable TV dream dies 


Chris Barrie, Metfia 
Business Correspondent 


T HE Daily Mall's am- 
bitious plans to 
break out of news- 
papers and Into 
multi-channel tele- 
vision stumbled yesterday 
when the company an- 
nounced the closure of Its 
Channel One cable television 
operation just 24 hours after 
the death of Lord Rothermere. 

The closure will also send a 
shiver through the ranks of 
the television industry as It 
prepares for the launch of 
multi-channel services. 

Channel One was conceived 
as a departure for British tele- 
vision, with video-journalists 
both aiming and reporting, 
replacing traditional camera 


crews. The service was also 
supposed to tap in to demand 
for local news and informa- 
tion during an era when the 
number of TV chrninais was 
expanding rapidly. 

But Peter Williams, finance 
director of the Dally Mail & 
General Trust, said Channel 
One’s revenues had been far 
lower than planned. Subscrip- 
tions to Cable services had not 
risen as Cast as hoped, spell- 
ing lower than expected sub- 
scriptions and advertising 
revenue. He added: “The prin- 
cipal driver of revenue was 
not in our control." 

With a 10-year contract to 
run the channel due to expire 
in 2002, it was becoming clear 
thai the DMGT could no 
longer Justify supporting its 
losses. Most of the 90 staff will 
be made redundant 




WDCHMNELCNEtS 
^CLOSING TUOOPlTSJ 

BUT FIRST. T&MJGCTS AMIN 
STORiflBOUTA CfiTSfUCKUPl 
, fl TREE M /tenon avenue.. 



telkusifflfiygfl news! 


Mr Williams also Indicated 
that the ruling by the Inde- 
pendent Television Commis- 
sion outlawing most channel 


bundling a gr eem e nts bgrf not 
helped Channel One’s case. It 
was broadcast exclusively on 
cable In London and Bristol, 
providing local news and in- 
formation. The company had 
chosen to launch in London 
because managers thought 
the prospects for revenue 
were best there. 

The channel also ran a joint 
venture In Liverpool with the 
newspaper company Trinity, 
which was said to be unaf- 
fected by the closure. 

One senior TV executive 
said it was possible that 
Channel One’s demise had 
been sealed with the death of 
Sir David English, editor in 
chief of Associated News- 
papers. He was said to have 
been a great supporter of the 
channeL 

But Mr W illiams said the 


group had decided in June — 
before Sir David’s death — 
that the problems at Channel 
One had to be addressed. The 
group had spent three months 
trying to find alternatives, 
and the decision to close it 
was taken three weeks ago. 

Mr Williams stressed that 
the closure also had nothing 
to do with Lord Rothermere's 
death — the coincidence was 
a “great misfortune”. 

Although a formal state- 
ment from DMGT said the clo- 
sure would have no material 
impact on its results for the 
year to September 27, 1938, it 
is understood that the group 
had Invested up to £40 million 
in the venture over the years. 

Nick Pollard, head of Sky 
News and head of pro- 
grammes for Channel One 
from the launch in 1994 to 


1996, said it had been “an idea 
five years ahead of its time”. 

He predicted that dty tele- 
vision would be in great de- 
mand once multi-channel TV 
hflri talfpn hold. 

Channel One had been a 
great training ground for 
other TV stations, he said. 

Richard Horwood, manag- 
ing director of the Mirror 
Group's television and tele- 
coms division, Mirrortd, said 
his company had a much 
broader revenue base. Mir- 
rortel had three times the rev- 
enue on much the same cost 
base, and broadcast only to 
cities where it had a strong 
base. 

Channel One still holds 
rights to programming. Some 
of that footage may be used to 
support the Liverpool 
operation. 



Disco doldrums 


Dance 
scene 
moves 
to the 
bars 


Lbe Stuart 


I BIZA may still be buzzing 
but in the UK it could 
well be, as the new film 
says. The Last Days of 
Disco. Over the last three 
years, one in 10 nightclubs 
has closed. 

In spite of the marketing 
muscle of superclubs like 
Cream and the Ministry of 
Sound, increasing competi- 
tion from other leisure ven- 
ues, such as bars which 
play club-type music, has 
hit smaller clubs hard, ac- 
cording to a report from 
research group MinteL 
Those still tripping the 
light fantastic are spending 
less per head — doubtless 
because so many clubbers 
take dance drugs such as 
Ecstasy rather than pur- 
chasing alcohol. Average 
per capita spend has fallen 
from £11.21 in 1997 to 
£10.83 last year. 

“Having a late-night 
licence and not charging 
admission puts such outlets 
(music bars) in direct com- 
petition with clubs and dis- 
cos. “In addition, clubs will 
face competition from 
within their own industry, 
as some of the major opera- 
tors expand their estates by 
replacing older clubs with 
modern, larger capacity | 



Clubbing together . . . Wilt Stillman’s movie. The Last Days of Disco, set in the early 1980s, focuses on the lives and loves of two unlikely flatmates 


units/' said Mintel leisure 
analyst Chris Butcher. 

But other analysts are 
puzzled by the disco dol- 
drums: “The rest of the lei- 
sure industry is booming 
and has yet to be impacted 
by the slowing in the econo- 
my.” one said. 

Consolidation of the mar- 
ket looks set to continue. In 
March European Leisure 
announced plans to close. 


convert or sell off 18 of its 
less profitable outlets and 
Granada Leisure is also 
gradually divesting itself of 
its nightclubs. 

Although numbers of 
clabbers have declined by 
1.S million between 1997 
and 1998, people who do go, 
go more often. The biggest 
group of regular clubbers is 
the 15-24 year group, half of 
whom say they are “fre- 


quent visitors”. And single 
people are seven times 
more likely to go clubbing 
than married people. 

“The whole industry is 
becoming increasingly reli- 
ant on this smaller group of 
people, which leaves it vul- 
nerable. Only clubs which 
ca n tap into this and differ- 
entiate themselves from 
music bars will survive,” 
said Mr Butcher. 


The chart 

Leading multiple outlet nightclub operators 

percentage market share 


1 

Northern Leisure 

outlets 

54 

by number of outlets 
3.3 

2 

Rank Leisure 

48 

2.9 

3 

First Leisure 

40 

2.5 

4 

European Leisure 

30 

1.8 

5 

Allied Domecq 

22 

1.3 


Sowc« Mntel to May 1998 



Ministers pressed to BT takes fast lane to put 

reprieve Magnox plants Internet in every home 


Nuclear power company seeks to protect 
reprocessing business by flaunting its 
green credentials. David Gow reports 


B RITISH Nuclear Fuels, 
the state-owned repro- 
cessing and waste man- 
agement company, Is pressing 
ministers to extend the lives 
of its eight ageing Magnox 
reactors in order to help the 
Government meet its targets 
for reducing carbon dioxide 
emissions. 

BNFL, which yesterday de- 
clared lower pre-tax profits of 
£199 million for last year 
along with an increased 
£53 million dividend for the 
Exchequer, said its merger 
with Magnox Electric meant 
it produces about 8 per cent or 
Britain's electricity — saving 
more than 20 million tonnes 
of carbon dioxide emissions 
in 1997-98. 

"This is equivalent to tak- 
ing all cars and taxis off the 
roads for one-and-a-half days 
a year or replacing on an 
annual basis 80 million kilo- 
metres of road usage," John 
Taylor. BNFL’s chief execu- 
tive, said. 

On completing the Magnox 
Electric acquisition at the end 
of January, BNFL took on six 
more Magnox nuclear reac- 
tors on top of the two it al- 
ready operated at Chapel- 
cross in Scotland and Colder 
Hall, Cumbria, and was ex- 
pected to begin decommis- 
sioning these from 2007. 

But the company has seized 
on the international Kyoto 


agreement to cut greenhouse 
gas emissions and the Com- 
mons trade and Industry 
select committee’s report 
which amounts to an affirma- 
tion of a future for the nu- 
clear industry to argue that 
their lives should be extended 
beyond the average 37 years. 

"The Government will have 
great difficulty in meeting 
these self-imposed targets and 
If we said we would close the 
Magnox stations I don't think 
we would get a welcome from 
ministers because the targets 
would go out of the window,” 
said John Guinness, retiring 
chairman 

According to Messrs Guin- 
ness and Taylor, the lives 
could be extended by up to 
five years or even longer if 
the Government and the Nu- 
clear Installations Inspector- 
ate agreed. 

Mr Guinness said: “We are 
only going to extend the lives 
if it Is safe and makes eco- 
nomic sense.” 

Magnox was BNFL's big- 
gest customer for reprocess- 
ing spent fuel and prolonging 
the reactors' lives would help 
that part of the business to 
operate profitably while 
reducing the costs of dis- 
charging associated nuclear 
clean-up liabilities. 

But further Job losses 
among the combined 16,000 
workforce could occur as 


BNFL extends its voluntary 
severance scheme and takes 
Further measures to reduce 
the cost of producing electric- 
ity to 1.8p per kilowatt hour. 
It already has a four-year pro- 
gramme to cut costs by 25 per 
cent by 2001 and saved 
£57 million (7 per cent) last 
year. 

Mr Taylor wants the com- 
pany to become “a global 
leader In the nuclear services 
business” following its joint 
£720 million acquisition with 
US partner Morrison Knud- 
sen of Westinghouse's nu- 
clear business in the US and 
expects overseas activities to 
provide about a half of the 
overall £2 bililon-a-year 
turnover. 

But he and Mr Guinness 
dismissed ideas that BNFL 
would eventually pull out of 
Britain. 

Environmentalists bad 
hailed the recent ministerial 
agreement in Sintra, Portu- 
gal, to cut radioactive dis- 
charges to the sea to “close to 
zero" as effectively signalling 
the closure of the SeUafleld 
reprocessing site, • 

“We don't see this as the 
death-knell of SeUafleld,” Mr 
Taylor said. Discharges had 
been reduced tenfold between 
1990 and 1997, and could be 
eliminated in less than 20 
years. 

However, BNFL, which ad- 
mitted that “minor” radiolog- 
ical and environmental Inci- 
dents had grown last year, 
was this week fined £20,000 by 
magistrates for exceeding pol- 
lution limits at its Spring- 
fields site. 


Chris Barrie, Media 
Business Correspondent 


B RITISH Telecom yester- 
day fired the opening 
shots of its long-awaited 
campaign to bring high-speed 
access to the Internet within 
reach of the public and aman 
business. 

In an attempt to wrest back 
ground lost to the cable com- 
panies. BT Is to sell a mass 
market di gital communica- 
tions link aimed at enabling 
householders to surf the Net 
at faster speeds. 

The link may also be used 
to work in conjunction with 
multi-media applications, in- 
cluding digital television ser- 
vices such as interactive 
shopping or video phone 
calls. 

Afshin Miohebbi, managing 
director of BTs business div- 
ision. said its new service of- 
fered flexibility, simplicity 

and speed. It was a significant 
step towards the “mass digita- 
lisation" of British homes. 

BT estimates that that the 
growth in Internet usage will 
be huge, and that by 2002 its 
wires will carry more data 
than voice traffic, compared 
with a 10-90 split today. 

Mr Mohebbi said 6 million 
homes Had a personal com- 
puter. about 27 per cent of the 
total. BTs target was to sell 
its new service, called High- 
way, to all Britain's 23 million 
households within five years. 

BT will charge customers 
£116 to convert their existing 
line to the new facility, plus 
monthly rental of £40 as well 


as call charges. Mr Mohebbi 
denied suggestions that the 
charges were too high to con- 
vert British homes in the face 
of falling telecoms prices 
charged by rival cable and 
mobile companies. 

BT Highway uses the exist- 
ing copper connection to the 
home, but new technology in 
the exchange and wall- 
mounted socket allows the 
Line to carry both analogue 
and di gital si gnals . 

The result is a four-socket 
box in the home, with two 
sockets for digital use and 
two for analogue. The ana- 
logue sockets are used for 
phones and fox tTiflrthiriBg , 
while the digital connections 
hook PCs on to the Net. 

No more than two of these 
sockets can be used at any 
one time. But householders 


are otherwise Free to mix and 
match their usage as they 
wish, running a phone and 
PC on-line simultaneously, or 
two PCs, or phone and fox. 

Alternatively one PC can be 
used on-line alone, in which 
case it win transmit and 
receive data at 128 kilobits a 
second, three times the con- 
ventional speed. 

BT executives hope compa- 
nies win now develop applica- 
tions which will exploit the 
new technology, including 
connections to digital TVs 
and more sophisticated video 
conferencing. 

Although expensive, BT 
Highway will operate at 
faster speeds. Connection to 
the Net could typically take 
five seconds incteari of up to 
30 seconds with an analogue 
link. 


BTs new jbbx of tricks 



Notebook 

Foreign winds 
still drive events 



Edited by 
Mark Milner 


H AS the UK suddenly be- 
come an Island of stabil- 
ity in a sea of troubles? 
It would be tempting to see 
yesterday’s foil in the pound 
against the German mark as a 
direct result of expectations 
that British interest rates 
have peaked — an expecta- 
tion llielled by the latest data 
from the service sector. After 
all, that would imply inves- 
tors were looking at sterling 
purely in the light of domestic 
economic policy and felt able 
to ignore events elsewhere. 

Certainly there will be 
some relief in Threadneedie 
Street and among British ex- 
porters to Europe that ster- 
ling is slipping down against 
the mark. But the fell owes at 
least as much to Wall Street 
as to domestic factors. For- 
eign investors have piled into 
US equities over the past 18 
months to the tune of more 
than $100 billion. With US 
stock market indices now 
well below their summer 
peaks, many investors are 
either looking for or have 
found the exit • 

Although some may be 
switching to the US bond 
market, many win be looking 
to sell not only shares but 
also the dollars resulting 
from share sales. As long as 
sentiment towards US equi- 
ties Is rocky, the dollar will be 
vulnerable. Despite the recent 
modest recovery in the yen, a 
large part of the proceeds of 
dollar -asset sales is likely to 
head towards the German 
mark. That will boost the 
mark not just against the dol- 
lar but also the pound. 

While policy-makers may 
take a benign view of the 
pound's foil against the mark 
they might see its correspond- 
ing appreciation against the 
dollar as less than stable. 
Monetary policy will have to 
nod in the direction of events 
outside the UK for a while 
yet, whatever opponents of 
the single currency may ar- 
gue. 


Pump primers 

I F OIL companies were at 
the helm, supertankers 
would take even longer to 
turn around. Admittedly, few 
would expect behemoths of 
the oil industry such as Shell, 
Exxon or BP to be fleet of foot 
But the feet that the oil price 
is at its lowest level for 10 
years is hardly unexpected. 
And the huge overcapacity in 
refineries has been looming 
for years, as has the forecourt 
competition now coming from 
big supermarket players such 
as Salnsbury, Tesco, Asda 
and Safeway. 

Yesterday's decision by 
Shell and Texaco to merge 
their European oil refining 
and petrol station businesses 
is long overdue. BP and Mobil 
did something s imilar two 
years ago and have been 


throwing off savins* which 
make the £120 million a year 
forecast by Shell and Texaco 
look wholly achievable. 

Hard decisions will be 
needed, however. The merger 
will yield savings only if the 
two companies together are 
more detenu ined than they 
have been separately about 
closing petrol stations and 
refineries. 

When the oil price was high 
the majors were shielded 
against having to take lough 
decisions. Now the price has 
fallen and there is a competi- 
tive new kid on the block who 
is determined to deny the In- 
cumbents an inch of shelter. 

The restructuring may be 
taking place slowly. But. once 
the tanker has turned, the 
turbulence could be :is power- 
ful as that resulting from the 
1970s oil price sbnek. 


Seoul searching 

R estructuring plans 
by South Korea's chae- 
bol should be greeted 
with cheers, shouldn't they? 
After nil, it was the appetite 
for assets of these often fam- 
ily-controlled conglomerates, 
whatever the return, that did 
much to leave South Korea's 
economy at the mercy of the 
devastation that swept 
through Asia test year. 

If yesterday’s programme 
promised to produce a thor- 
ough-going restructuring of 
the chaebol, with unproduc- 
tive assets shut or sold and 
companies slimming to core 
competencies, it would be 
welcome. 

The proposals threaten to 
foil for short of that. The Fed- 
eration of Korean Industries 
did promise an end to over- 
lapping investment and the 
introduction of policies which 
would make better use of 
resources and help boost ex- 
port prices. That would be a 
relief to semiconductor mak- 
ers, which have been suffer- 
ing from a slide in prices for 
memory chips that some have 
been quick to blame on the 
Koreans. 

But the details or the 
scheme are far from clear. 
Take semiconductors. Hyun- 
dai and LG have agreed to 
merge their semiconductor 
businesses, which would give 
them a manufacturing 
capacity for Dram chips — 
the commodity end of the 
semiconductor market — 
close to that of the world’s 
number one, Samsung. The 
two businesses are haggling, 
however, over details or the 
merger. Hyundai wants the 
lion's share of the merged 
business while LG is fighting 
for an even split. Little 
chance that the two will be 
able to strike the kind of ac- 
cord that could make a mean- 
ingful difference to capacity 
and prices. 

It Is hard to push a people 
as proud as the Koreans in 
directions they do not want to 
go, especially ones with 
which their social structure 
is not best fitted to cope. 

To solve its economic prob- 
lems Korea needs western 
help well beyond the cash 
from the IMF. It needs access 
to western markets and con- 
sumers — access which could 
come under pressure if Korea 
is perceived to be doing little 
to put its industrial house in 
order. 


BA plans airport 
Eurostar link 


Keith Harper 
Transport Editor 


B RITISH Airways plans 
to link Heathrow and 
Gatwick by Eurostar 
services as part of a long- 
term aim to replace short- 
haul air journeys with rail. 
BA’s chief executive. Bob 
Ayling. said yesterday. 

BA and National Express 
are due to take over the run- 
ning of Eurostar's services 
between London and Paris at 
the beginning of next month, 
and Mr Ayling said there was 
no reason why the service 
should not expand. 

He said that an engineering 
investigation showed that it 
was possible to link Britain's 
two largest airports by raUL 
The track existed, although it 
would have to be upgraded, 
but it is not Likely to happen 
until a decision has been 
taken to build Terminal 5 at 
Heathrow. 

Mr Ayling revealed BA's 
plans for the expansion or 
Eurostar during a visit to 
Denver in the United States. 


He said that BA nnd 
National Express had 
stepped in to rescue a “bank- 
rupt business” because they 
thought it had a bright 
future, but added that there 
would bave to be radical 
changes. Each Eurostar train 
has the potential to carry 770 
passengers, the equivalent of 
two and a half times the load 
of a jumbo jet. 

Mr Ayling said Eurostar 
was a good product and had 
taken 70 per cent of the mar- 
ket between London. Brus- 
sels and Paris, “but we in- 
tend to make it even better". 

The brand image will be 
unaltered, but Mr Ayling 
promised improvements In 
catering, the style and qual- 
ity of service and handling 
techniques at Brussels and 
Paris. 

He said BA's worldwide 
reservations system would 
have a considerable impact 
on bookings, which Eurostar 
at present could not match. 
BA's computer system en- 
abled the company to keep an 
inventory to assess demand 
foe a year abend, be said. 
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